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§¢ The leading article prepared for this number, in continuation 
of the ‘‘ Gradual abasement of the Producing classes,” has been 
crowded out, together with other articles, in order to make room 
for Mr. Godwin’s able dissertation upon “ Constructive and Pacific 
Democracy,” which we commend to the special attention of our 
readers. 





§G- We earnestly reiterate the request, before made to our friends, 
to use their best exertions to obtain subscribers for the Phalanx ; 
and particularly wherever there is a news-agent to induce him to 
order as many copies as can be sold in the neighborhood ; or where 
there is no news-man, undertake the supply of papers to their 
neighbors themselves: we will furnish the number of copies need- 
ed, which they can settle for at convenient times. Our subscrip- 
tion list is steadily increasing; but until we are fully warranted 
by our sales in publishing weekly, we cannot do it. Again let us 
remark, that although our paper is not yet published weekly, fifty- 
two numbers will be supplied for a year’s subscription, and twen- 
ty-six numbers for a subscription of six months. 

Terms: $2 per annum, $1 for six months, s¢x copies for $9 
payable in advance. News-agents and others supplied at the rate 
of $3 per hundred. Address letters post-paid or free, to A. Bris- 
bane or O. Macdaniel, New-York. Communications and City 
subscriptions to be leit at the Bookstore of J. S. Redfield, corner 
of Beekman and Nassau streets. 

The next number of the Phalanx will appear on the 1st March. 








CONSTRUCTIVE AND PACIFIC DEMOCRACY. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 


** These volumes will show that the author feels strongly the need of 
deep social changes, of a spiritual revolution in Christendom, of a new 
bond between man and man, of a new sense of the relation between 
man and his Maker. At the same time they will show his firm belief 
that our present low civilization, the central idea of which is wealth, 
canuot last forever; that the mass of men are not doomed hopelessly 
and irresistibly to the degradation of mind and heart in which they are 
now sunk; that a new comprehension of the true dignity of a social 
being is to remodel social institutions and manners ; that in Christianity 
and in the powers and principles of human nature, we have the promise 
of something holier and happier than now exists. It is a privilege to 
live in this faith, and a privilege to communicate it to others.—-Dr. 
Channing’s Preface to the last edition of his Works. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Ours are new words; they ow new thoughts; yet, we 
hope, that the newness, either of words or thoughts, will not 
prevent the reader from giving what we are about to say, a calm 
and profound attention. If we employ language that to many 
may be strange; if we utter thoughts that have the appearance of 
novelty; we still intend that our phrases and meaning shall be 


_as clear as the nature of our discussion will allow. We are about 


- 














to speak of Democracy, but in no party sense ; noi as it is spouted 
in ward meetings, nor slavered through the columns of news- 
papers; but of Democracy as a God-ordained principle of social 
government, which will ee to every individual his precise 
place in society, which will develope and perfect all the elements 
of human nature, which will recognize the inherent rights. and 
spiritual majesty of man, and which in the end, will make the “king- 
doms of this Earth the kingdoms of our God, and of his Christ.” tt 
is of a kind, this Democracy, which has not yet been treated of in 
Presidents’ messages: it has made but small figure on the floor of 
Congress; neither of our —_ parties sets up claims to the exclu- 
sive ownership of it; while at the same time, it is broad and 
benevolent enough to take in all parties and all creeds, however 
different their tenets, or apparently irreconcileable their aims. We 
mean not the Destructive and Revolutionary Democracy, which 
has done so much to change the world—but the Constructive and 
Pacific Democracy, which is destined to do infinitely more in a 
still nobler change.* 





§ I.—ANCIENT AND FEUDAL SOCIETY. 


History makes us acquainted with various societies in the Past. 
These are distinguished from each cther by many diverse’ traits, 
yet they have have many characteristics in common. In Judea, 
in Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, the life of society had phases 


peculiar to itself in each, although in many respects a broad — 
similitude is traceable through the manifold developments of all. ~ 


Alike in all, the only acknowledged principle of action was force; 
war was their only polities; conquest and glory their chief aim ; 
while slavery, or the subjection of man to man, in the most 
thorough, inhuman, and barbarous manner, was their only sys- 
tem of national economy. Slavery was the base and War the 
summit of their whole social strueture. The producer, or in 
other words, the Worker, was universally a slave; the Freeman, 
whether plebeian or patrician, alone was allowed to make war 
and to consume. The sentiment of humanity was bounded b 
the narrow horizon of a creed or country. To the Jew, all things 
beyond Judea, were unclean ; to the Greek and Roman, the term 
foreigner was a synonym for barbarian. In all old civilized 
societies, then, we see only implacable domination abroad; only 
tyranny, and the insuperable distinctions of caste at home. 

The feudal order, though an improvement on the ancient socie- 
ties, retained some of their worst abuses. Feudalism, being an 
effect of conqnest, became very soon a mere organized conquest. 
War remained its leading fact—war, and the traditional but per- 
manent consecration of the distinctions of primitive conquest. It 
was relieved, it is true, by some few meliorating influences; it 
called forth, as even the worst arrangements have done, some 
few virtues: it developed in a few, a manly sense of personal 
worth and individuality: its system of economy was a trifle less 
severe and brutal in the subjection of man to man. The senti- 
ment of humanity, warmed by the first rays of the rising sun of 
Christianism, began to stretch beyond the contracted limits of 
country. Nations and races began to feel the ties of fraternity, 
and to connect themselves in closer bonds, though still in obe- 
dience to the laws of feudal hierarchy. Throughout Europe, the 
nobles, legitimate heirs of the first conquerors, regarded themselves 
only as equals, while they trampled to the dust, the clowns and 
commoners, whom they scarcely looked upon as belonging to the 
same species. But the latter everywhere enslaved, grew to regard 
each other as brothers, and thus unconsciously, in the darkness 
and distresses of the Present, prepared the way for that Future 





* In the general outline of what follows in the text, we have closely 
followed the profound and eloquent “‘ Manifeste ” of the Démocratie 
Pacifique written by Victor Considerant; but we have not scrupled to 
modify that paper in many ways so as to adapt it to the state of opinion 
in this country. The writer is alone responsible for what # here said. 
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of justice and truth which was destined to wrest from their| 
haughty oppressors, the privileges which had been so long | 
usurped. The spirit and right of the feudal times, was the spirit, 
of aristocracy and the right of the nobles; and both continued to, 
exist, until the French and other fearful revolutions, gave them 


a blow that sent them howling in the agonies of death. 


§ I].—tTHE NEW OB CHRISTIAN AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


On the ruins of the old and feudal society, there has gradually 
grown up the elements and forms of a new order. <A change has 
been wrought which is manifesting itself in the development of 
industry, science and art, in the silent and irresistible conquests 
of mind over force, in the genius of creation triumphing over the 
mage of destruction—in the substitution of noble, sacred Work, 

or base, unholy War. The right of modern societies has come 

to be the general right; their principle is the christian principle 
of the specific unity of the whole human race in humanity, 
whence the political dogma of the equality of all citizens before 
the state; and their spirit is the spirit of democracy. True, in 
the older nations, the division lines of tormer days are still drawn ; 
the badges of caste are still worn; the privileges and honors of 
nobility are perpetuated. But they are perpetuated mostly in 
form. They cannot be said to be the controlling spirit of the 
present times. The French Revolution in the old world, the 
American Revolution in the new, struck a battle-axe into the 
rotten timbers of past institutions which has shattered them into 
slivers. The better classes, the nobility, the monarch may gov- 
ern—but they do so virtually in the name, with the consent, and 
for the welfare of the people. Tux mass is a new word that has 
crept into all modern lanruages, and which indicates the existence 
of a new fact. The mass, through so many weary years, the 
despised and spoliated hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
have proclaimed their equal manhood. They assert that they 
are an essential element in the community. They stand before 
us with the honest faces, the broad shoulders, the hard muscles, 
the swelling hearts of men; they demand of us that they be ad- 
mitted into fellowship: they claim their younger brother’s share 
of the patrimony of the common Father. With haggard and 
malignant looks, their eyes darting fiery impatience and their 
hands grasping the red torches of fury; through streets flowing 
with blood and plains strewed with the dying; in the midst of 
agonizing cries and wild maniac rejoicings, they have fought 
their way to where they now stand, and there dwells not on this, 
nor any side of Heaven, the power for whom it would be safe to 
resist their just appeals. The existence of the mass, we say, isa new 
fact, demonstrated in an uregular wild way—but with somewhat 
of significance and emphasis. 


§ I[Il.—sEpaRATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE FROM THE 
REVOLUTIONARY. 

In several of the more liberal and recent European constitutions 
of government; in all the constitutions, we believe, of the United 
States, the universal and equal Right of man is broadly asserted. 

This new Right, this democratic Right, having entered into the 
world by revolution, having been proclaimed, established, and 
defended by revolution, advancing from triumph to triumph by 
revolution, is it at all surprising that the principle of democracy 
and the principle of revolution should have been confounded ? 

The new Right might have been incarnated in society by the 
consentaneous and progressive action of reform and organization, 
which would have completed, by peaceable means, the natural 
transformation of the past society in all its departments. 

But this natural movement, this absorption of the old (and 
secretion of the new, which constitutes the healthy growth of all 
the organized creation, and which might have wrought the quiet 
and unobstructed renewal of society,) not having been seconded 
and directed with intelligence by those in authority; the new 
spirit not having been wisely and liberally guided in its mighty 
expansion, the work of change was left to the arbitrament of 
explosive violence. 

t has almost invariably occurred in the contests of adverse 
interests that the usurper grows seltish and the wronged furious. 
A wild assault and reckless repulse is followed by long years of 
relentless battle,—by the impetuous shock of armies under whose 
tread the earth shakes to its centre,—until slow Time decides the 
issue which had long before been decided in the eternal laws of 
Providence. 

When the hour has come for the past to yield its abuses and 
be changed, its resistance only provokes warfare and makes its 
defeat the more signal. The new principle, by being resisted, 
instead of proceeding to the task of infusing itself into existing 
arrangements, is exclusively absorbed in the fight with the Past; 
it wastes ifs energies in unnecessary expenditures of strength, 
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festation of mere Violent Protest—Revolution—War. ‘This is a 
most grave error. It leaves the whole task of organizing the 
New Order, a thing to be done. 

Now, this is the task which is committed to our epoch—this 
the problem which the genius of Destiny has summoned us to 
solve. With the vigorous arm of a lusty-youth, we have shat- 
tered what was bad in the Past. 
the terrible work of destruction. We have broken into the 
ancient domain of Authority and Oppression. We must now do 
the infinitely higher work of true democratic construction and 
adjustment. 


\ IV.—rHE REVOLUTIONARY WORK FINISHED, THE DEMOCRATIC 








and it confounds itself with, and takes the character of, a mani- 


WORK HARDLY BEGUN. 

Our modern democratic revolutions, though they have accom- 
plished some good, have chiefly exhibited the new principle of the 
Rights of man, in its abstract and negative aspects. They have 
swept away the last remains of the Feudal system, founded upon 


‘war and the aristocratic distinctions of birth; they have estab- 


lished a representative system in politics, which inasmuch as it 
reposes on a principle of election independent of the accident of 
birth, is a decided advance upon pre-existing systems; they have 
rendered elementary instruction more accessible to all classes of 
the people; and they have called into life, under the inspiration 
of Christianity, a deeper sense of the worth and dignity of the 
individual soul. This is their good. But oh! how much they 
have left undone !—how much is there which they could not do! 
They have left without organization, without direction, without 
rule, the whole immense sphere of Industry! They have abol- 
ished the wardenships, the guilds, the corporations of the ancient 
time,—all of which answered the purpose in a feeble way, of a 
partial organization of Labor—but they have not supplied their 
place by a better organization. They have opened to a /azssez- 
faire the most absolute, toa competition the most anarchical, to a 
war the most blind, and consequently to the Monopoly of great 
capitalists, the whole social and economical Workshop of the 
World,—the vast field on which is effected the Production and 
Distribution of Universal Wealth! Here is their grand defect; 
here is their radical weakness; here is the practical vice which 
condemns the entire machinery of revolution as inefficient and 
unsound. 


rather negative Democracy, has left its work, keeps open a sluice 
by which a deluge of wrongs is let in upon mankind. © 
of the supposed liberality of our new principles, in spite of the 


We have gone through with - 


The imperfect state in which revolutionary and destructive, or . 


In spite ~ 


destruction of olf abuses, in spite of the constitutional equality of . 


citizens, in spite of the abolition of exclusive privileges in the 
sphere of commerce and trade, the actual social order, in this 
most democratic of countries, is a hateful and pernicious aristo- 
cratic order,—pregnant with injustice and suffering—not in prin- 
ciple nor law, Bur In Fact. We are apt to imagine in our over- 
weening vanity that we have left behind us the odious distinctions 
that prevailed among our ancestors. We sometimes pride our- 
selves upon the equality of condition and happiness that marks 
the society of the United States, and to a certain extent this pride 
is just. Yet it is only to a certain extent. Theoretically, consti- 
tutionally, legally, there are no privileged classes in this nation ; 
the odious laws of caste, are annulled. But, practically, posi- 
tively, really, we still live under a regime of caste, we are still 
governed by classes, all our social helps and appliances are still 
distinguishing, partial and confined to the few. It is not so much 
our legislation, though that is somewhat to blame; it is not the 
law, it is not political principle, that erects barriers between the 
different categories of the American people,—it is our economical 
arrangements, or to speak more accurately, our complete want of 
social and industrial organization. Let this be noted! 


§ V.—THE RAPID FORMATION OF A NEW FEUDALISM,—THE 
COLLECTIVE SERVITUDE OF LABOR. 


A striking phenomenon is beginning to show itself in these 
days, even to the eyes of those least observant of such things. 
We refer to the rapid and powerful constitution of a new Aristoc- 
racy, of a commercial and financial Feudality, which is taking 
the place of the ancient aristocracy of nobles and waryiors, by 
the annihilation and impoverishment of the lower and middling 
classes. 

After the grand explosions of the American and French Revo- 
lutions, after the overturn of the ancient political system, after the 
abolition of feudal property, of laws of primogeniture, of trading 
guilds and commercial corporations, and the bold proclamation of 
the great doctrine of free-trade, society has believed itself forever 
emancipated from the domination of aristocratic and exclusive 
powers. Ji has supposed that it had achieved the enfranchise- 




















ment of every individual, that it had bequeathed to the universal — 
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race of man the opportunity for a full development of all its||tinuance of the laborer in life. This, when it is thought of, is an 
faculties. jawtful statement, but it is not exclusively our own. We find it, 
There never was a greater mistake, as the result most abun-||taught in the leading political economists of the day, as one of 
dantly proves. | their fundamental doctrines. “The wages of simple labor,” says 
An essential element in the calculation has been overlooked. ||Say, ‘seldom rise in any country much above what is absolute y 





Now that the agitation caused by the first onset of destruction has|,necessary to subsistence! the quantum of supply always remains 


somewhat subsided, when matters begin to assume their regular,|on a level with the demand; nay, often goes beyond it.” In 
places, it is found that individuals indeed enter upon the new race Adam Smith, in McCullough, in Malthus, in Wayland, there are 
of life with perfect freedom to use themselves and their natural a multitude of passages to the same effect. Well, what is the 
pene as they please; but upon what very different conditions obvious inference from such a statement? Why, that the least 

ave they entered? They are free to run the same race, but on fluctuation in the demand for labor must inevitably doom a large 
most unequal and disadvantageous terms. The same course is portion of laborers to starvation—to death! These very writers 
open to all, but they each, to continue our sporting metaphor, carry are cold-blooded enough to state that inference. « Where labor- 
different weights. Nay, they cannot be said to have been started ers,” says McCullough in his dainty language, «* where laborers 
at the same starting-place. Some were already provided with'|are already subsisting, as in Ireland” (and he might have added 
facilities to carry them swiftly and surely along their way,—they | other countries) “on the lowest species of food, it is of course 
they had fortune, talents, education, high and influential positions, ‘impossible for them to go to a lower in a period of scarcity, and 
—and the accumulated experience of ages; others, and these are| | should their wages sustain any serious decline, an increase would 
the most numerous, had none of these things; they had nor for- |, necessaral y take place in the rate of mortality.” Whata coldly 


tune, nor rank, nor talents developed by anterior education, none | dignified and stately way of telling us that thousands of fellow- 


of the aids and spurs by which the more favored rise ; they are || beings would die by a most painiul and lingering death! The 
banished to the outer borders of civilized existence, they welter in | rate of mortality would increase, says the philosopher, with as 
the lowest pools of coirupt and stagnant associations. much sang froid as the surgeon amputates a limb, heedless of the 

What must result in such a state of things, from that industrial agonies oi his victim! At the same time a brother philosopher, 
liberty on which we reckoned so much—from that famous doc-, Monsieur Say, tells us, but with more feeling, that wages are 
trine of free-trade, which was the peculiar glory of the new liable to “most calamitous oscillations.” ‘War or legislative 
Science of political economy, and which we fondly thought the prohibition,” he continues, ‘will sometimes suddenly extinguish 
Jast best expression of the democratic theory? What result? Let the demand for a particular product, and reduce the industry em- 
facts answer the question! They will point us to the general, ployed upon it to a state of utter destitution.” ‘The mere caprice 
subjection of the masses—of the class without wealth, talent or Of fashion,” says another, the famous Malthus, “is often fatal to 
education—to the class which is well-provisioned and equipped! whole classes. The substitution of shoe-ribbands for buckles was 

“The lists are open,” say you, “all men are called to the |@ severe blow to the sy rong of Birmingham and Sheffield.” 
combat, the terms are equal for all capacities.” Hold! you have Indeed, the whole of Malthus’s celebrated doctrine of population, 
forgotten one thing! It is, that on this great field of battle, some iviz: that the increase of laborers outruns that of the means of 
are trained, disciplined, caparisoned, armed to the teeth, an im- subsistence, and that therefore, wars, pestilences, famines, storms, 
penetrable hauberk and shield is round their bodies, swords and that depopulate whole kingdoms, and the direst afflictions of 
spears are in their hands—and they hold the advantageous places ‘mankind, are beneficial—is founded on the melancholy fact in 
for assault or for flight; while others, despoiled, naked, ignorant, the condition of the working classes on which we are dwelling. 
famished, are compelled to live from day to day, and support their. We might, were not the fact itseli most glaring in every nation, 
wives and children, on the meagre pittance extorted from their fill a volume with corroborative citations from the essays of the 
adversaries or picked by piecemeals from the streets. Oh! most) Political economists. On one side we sce competition among 
benevolent free-trader, what sort of equality is this? What fight, laborers reducing the wages on which they and their dependent 
what resistance even, are we of the many-headed multitude to. families must subsist; on the other, we see competition among 
make? Your absolute liberty is only an absolute abandonment) ¢™ployers, forcing them, how great soever may be their generos- 
of the unarmed and destitute masses to the charity of the well-fed ty, to yield only the lowest rates of pay, (since no employer, 
and well-armed few. Your democratic civilization, which began | Without running the risk of certain ruin, could afford to pay his 
in aristocratic feudalism—the progress of which has emancipated) Workmen higher wages than what was paid by his competitors ;) 
the working-classes from direct and personal servitude only—will , 24 thus the detestable maxims of our modern economy break all 
end ina moneyed aristocracy that leads to a collective and indirect ithe laws of justice and humanity. Free-trade, by which we here 
servitude just as oppressive as that from which we have been so,,™ean competition without organization, is pie, lage by the 
lately relieved. Gurth,” says Mr. Carlyle, “born-thrall of ,¢xecrable mark, that it always and everywhere tends to the reduc- 
Cedric, the Saxon, has been greatly pitied by Dryasdust and tion of wages. After plunging the toiling masses into the gulf of 
others. Gurth with a brass collar round his neck tending Cedric’s ™isery, it grinds them with a weight that is forever growing 


pigs, in the glades of the wood, is not what I call an exemplar heavier. In Ireland, in England, in Belgium, in Italy, in France, 


of human felicity; but Gurth, with the sky above him, with the 
free air and tinted’ boscage and umbrage around him, and in him 


‘in our own country, wherever competition reigns, where nothing 
arrests the action of a disorganized and incoherent industrialism, 


the certainty of lodging and supper when he came home,—Gurth ||the working classes are inevitably becoming more miserable and 


to me seems happy in comparison with many a Lancashire and 
Buckinghamshire man of these days, not born-thrall of anybody ! 
Gurth’s brass collar did not gall him; Cedric deserved to be his 


Master. The pigs were Cedric’s, but Gurth too would get his | 


arings of them. Gurth had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
eeling himself related indubitably, though in a rude brass-collar 
way, to his fellow-mortals on this earth. He had superiors, 
inferiors, or equals. Gurth is now “emancipated” long since; 
has what we call “liberty.” Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing. 


‘more abject. They not only work against each other, but against 
machines that cost nothing, yet dispense with the labor of an 
‘hundred men.* 

| We state this not as an opinion of our own—not as a logical 
‘deduction from premises existing in our own minds, but as a fact, 
proven by statistics, declared by official records, and confirmed by 
‘innumerable observations made by missionaries of benevolence 
‘and enlightened and liberal statesmen. What means that signi- 
ficant dispute that has put the more recent of political philoso. 


Liberty when it becomes the liberty to die by starvation is not so |Phers on the continent, at loggerheads? Whence the awful fact, 
divine.” There is much in that fact, Mr. Carlyle! | that in the midst of an increase of general riches, the condition of 


‘the laboring classes is growing worse,—a fact in the solution of 
which they are all so much puzzled? Sismondi, one of the most 
brilliant successors of Jean Baptiste Say, though of another school, 
'\was so painfully impressed with this fact, that his whole work 
may be considered as a prolonged wail over the miseries of the 
'|working-classes. “His cry of alarm,” says the distinguished 
'|professor of political economy at the University of Paris, M. 
'|Blanqui, “has been solemnly and eloquently repeated; it is re- 
‘echoed by whole populations in manufacturing cities, amid the 
| tumult of insurrection.” Again, says the same able and profound 
'| writer, in criticising Adam Smith, ‘Why is wealth so unequally 
|distributed in society? Why are there so many starving beings 


§ VI.—THE CONDITION OF THE LABORER DETERIORATING, 
THROUGH THE DEPRECIATION OF WAGES, KC. 


But while this freedom of trade, of which we have spoken, has 
tended and is tending to subject the workman to the capitalist, 
the proletaire possessing nothing to the patrician possessing all 
things, let us consider that it has at the same time awakened a 
most disastrous competition among workmen themselves. It is 
setting proletaire against proletaire in an almost deadly industrial 
war. Where laborers abound, which is everywhere, the neces- 
sities of existence, under any system of competition, compel them 
when they go forth each morning in the pursuit of employment 


and a master, to lower their wages to the lowest possible sum. ||! civilized nations? What is the natural relation between popu- 


The rate of wages, in other words, everywhere tends to be re- 





, : ] * The question of the influence of labor-saving machines is a great 
duced to the lowest possible sum consistent with the mere con- I one, which we may hereafter undertake to discuss. 
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lation and subsistence? Why does misery increase amongst the 
laboring classes in proportion to the increase of wealth in the 
nation?” Again he says, “This doctrine,” the doctrine of Adam 
Smith, that private interest left entirely to its own management, 
will always direct capital to those channels which are best adapt- 
ed to public welfare, ‘this doctrine, which has prevailed in Eng- 
land and given most extraordinary impulse to industry, has com- 
menced nevertheless to produce the most alarming effects; it has 




















produced unbounded wealth wane capitalists and wretched pov- 
erty among the lower classes; it has enriched the nation, but at 
the cruel expense of industry.” To the same effect M. Rossi, | 

rofessor of political economy in the College of France, and a 
learned writer regarded by Guizot as “the wisest representative 
of the science,” in an introductory discourse remarked, «A great 
problem occupies all minds; it is the coexistence of two seemingly | 
conflicting facts; on the one hand, a general increase of national 
wealth; on the other hand, growing misery and distress among 
the greater part of workmen. A solution has been demanded of 
political economy, but it has not yet been found. This solution, 
when it shall have been made, will be the greatest social discov- 
ery of the day.” If we were in a position to consult authorities, 
we could cite many more confirming paragraphs of the same 
nature. But Heaven knows, that we sive written enough on 
this head. Our hearts begin to sicken with the details which our 
inquiry forces upon us! 


§ VII.—REDUCTION OF THE MIDDLING CLASSES. 


Alas! this is not all; the evil is not merely confined to the 
lowest classes of laborers. Analogous symptoms are showing 
themselves among the possessors of small means—among the 
master mechanics and farmers. If the first effect of our monstrous 
modern system of competition—competition, we mean, on condi- 
tions so unequal,—has been the subjection of the workmen, its 
second effect will be the progressive ruin of the poorer class of 
employers. Small properties—master-mechanics on a small scale 
—inferior branches of commerce and art—are destined to be 
crushed under the gigantic weight, the collossal wheels of larger 
properties and enterprises. We may see this tendency of things 
even in this country, where the possession of inexhaustible tracts 
of land gives so fine an opportunity to the individual to resist the! 
tendencies of society. Already, in almost every branch of indus- | 
try, great capitals, great enterprises give the law to the smaller. 
Steam, machinery, large manufactories are everywhere supplant- | 
ing the meaner kind of workshops. Employers are sinking into 
the class of the employed, which only renders the supply of 
work the more uncertain and less in amount to the-latter class. 
Our cities are vast commercial vortices that are drawing the) 
whole country within their fatal circle. Commerce, which should 
be the dependent handmaid of Agriculture and Manufactures, has 
become their abselute master. It rules the world with the omni- 

tence of a despot. It makes all industry, and art, and science 
its tributaries, It is a vast insatiable parasite sucking the life-sap 
of Production. It is a monstrous vampire that preys with re- 
morseless appetite upon the energies of nations. [t absorbs all 
property, in regulating values by means of its banks; it concen- 
trates wealth in the hands of a few men in a few central places; 
it is the source of innumerable frauds, fluctuations, bankruptcies 
and commercial crises; and it is fast laying its hand upon the 
land, by means of agricultural loaning companies,—and upon 
government, by means of national debt.* 

Now, Commerce, be it remembered, is the legitimate offspring 
of our competitive system of industry. 














§ VIII.—pivrsion OF SOCIETY INTO TWO CLASSES—ONE, POS- 
SESSING ALL—THE OTHER, NOTHING. 


Thus, in spite of the abstractly democratic principle of industrial 
freedom, or rather in consequence of that freedom, (false and illu- | 
sory as all simple unorganized liberty must be,) capital gravita- 
ting around capital in proportion to its mass, is gathered into the | 
hands of a few of the wealthiest men. Society tends to a division, | 
more and more distinct, into two classes,—a small number possess- 
ing everything, or next to everything, absolute masters of the 
entire field of property, commerce and art,—and the great mass, 
possessing nothing, living in a forced dependence on the owners 
of capital and of the instruments of labor, and compelled for a 
precarious and decreasing return to hire out their muscles, their 
skill, and their time to their new feudal lords. 

This is no dream ; it is no prophecy ; it is a piece of contempo- 
taneous history. We are advancing with rapid strides, we repeat, 
towards the constitution of a new aristocracy,—one as odious as 





* We pass hurriedly over Commerce, because we intend giving it a 
full criticism hereafter. 











it is ignoble—one, which unconsecrated by hereditary remem- 
brances or actual deeds of valor, derives its only distinction from 
the ineradicable baseness and tenacity of its love of money. The 
fact characterizes our whole modern civilization. It is a pheno- 
menon, not peculiar to any one civilized nation, but which is: 
developed in every State in a degree corresponding to the advance- 
ment of its industry. It follows, step by step, in the tracks of 
commerce and manufactures. Great Britain presents the most 
signal example of the concentration of capital in the hands of a 
few, but the awful contrasts of her social condition are fast being 
rivalled by Belgium and France. Our own country abounds in 
the symptoms of the disease. Already the mere commercial de- 
pendants of England, we begin to exhibit traces of her vicious and 
corrupting form of aristocracy. Commerce is the controlling power 
in the country. It is enslaving every other branch of business. 
It is making every class of men its subsidiary. One of our most 
sagacious statesmen, Mr. Benton, long since had the sagacity to 
perceive this, although he did not have wisdom enough at the 
same time to discover the reasons of it nor the remedy. Our pa- 
litical battle, said he, is a battle between Man and Money. The 
Republican party caught up the saying, and has struggled despe- 


'|rately to resist the stream of moneyed influences that is bearing it 


onward to death. But, not knowing why nor wherefore, it has 
struggled blindly ; the very means of reform which it often pro- 
posed, if carried out, would only have exaggerated the evil. It 
was not the Whig policy that was so much in the wrong; it was 
not because the law sanctioned banks that they suffered ; it was 
not protective tariffs nor internal improvements that provoked the 
curse. These were bad enough, but lying back of them was a 
cause which was vastly more pernicious than either of them or 
all. For all have had their origin in the unorganized state of 
industry. To have repealed all monopolies, to have unloosed 
exclusive laws, to have given free scope to the existing energies 
of trade, in the want of such organization, would have aggravated 
the disorders of society. It could only have made the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. It would have accelerated the formation of 
that Aristocracy of Wealth which we are seploring, and against - 
i 


which so fierce a war has been justly but blindly waged for ten 
years. 


§ [X.—THE INFEUDATION OF GOVERNMENT. 











Yet the fact that the laws are made to sanction and sustain the: 
overgrown monopolies of trade, is one of the most melanchol 
evidences of the extent to which the new feudality has advanced. 
So strong is it, that it is even strong enough, at this early period 
in its career, to grapple and overcome the strongest governments 
on earth. ‘Io what point soever in the civilized world we turn 
our eyes, we see that the Money Power is mightier than the 
Legislative Power. No matter what the form of the government, 
it is compelled to strike its colors before this formidable enemy. 
Monarchs, aristocrats, and republicans have alike fallen victims 
to the huge Juggernaut of Money. On the continent of Europe, 
we are told by good authority, that the canal and railway compa- 
nies often rise in resistance of the designs of the government. 
But it is in this nation, where there are fewer restraints upon the 





insolence of the money power, (for the very reason that it is more 
democratic than any other,) that its manifestations have grown ta. 
an oppressive and overshadowing enormity. To such a height 
has its unbridled audacity been carried that we can hardly find 
language in which to describe the excess of its evils. Our gene- 





ral government, as well the governments of every individual 
state, have been made to succumb to its influences. What has 
been the aspect of our legislation for the last twenty years, nay, 
ever since the origin of the nation? Has it not been one unceas- 
ing struggle on the part of the possessors of wealth, either} to 
secure past immunities, or to acquire additional privileges? Have 
not our legislative bodies been beset, day after day, and year after 
year, by the insinuating arts of the applicants for exclusive char- 
ters of all kinds? Has not the invention of mankind been ex- 
hausted in devising schemes for robbing the mass for the sake of 
the few? What plans have been left unbroached,—what iniqui- 
ties untried? Banks to be controlled by the few; tariffs operatin 

solely for the benefit of the few; private enterprises to be paid 
for out of the public purse; hypothecations of national stock in 
behalf of individuals or corporations ; the borrowing of money to 
carry on works of partial or local character; these have constitu- 
ted the 7 topics of our legislative discussions. Our states, 
which in their origin were christened, and which we still call, 


Independent Sovereignties, have degenerated into menial train- 
bearers to stock-jobbing princes and fraudulent speculators. All 
their pride and dignity have been sacrificed to the selfish whims 








of the Mammonites. Their infeudation is well-nigh complete. 
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They are becoming, and in many respects, have become the vile,||one jot or tittle of it, offer a terrible exemplification of Tantalus, 
miserable vassals of their superiors,—the Money-Lords; bound tormented by an-eternal hunger and thirst after fruits and waters, 
hand and foot by the heavy chains of debt, and sold, body and! always within his reach, yet perpetually eluding his grasp. Was 
soul, to the capitalists, either at home or abroad, who are their) the penalty of Sisyphus condemned to roll his stone to a summit, 
owners and masters. Bankrupt in purse; bankrupt, many of |from which it was forever falling, more poignant than that of 
them, in honor; their future time and labor, their very sinews many fathers of families, among the poorer classes, who, after 
and muscles are alienated and pledged. Was there ever a serf, a laboring to exhaustion during their whole lives, to amass some- 
vassal, a slave less free?) Oh! it was no irony that which dubbed | what for their old age or for their children, see it swallowed up in 
our knights of the bank-counter, with the title of Rag-Barons; or! one of those periodical crises of failure and ruin which are the 
rather it was the keen and biting irony of strict truth! Nor was inevitable attendants of our methods of loose competition? Or 
it a mere far-fetched party ruse to liken the famous Nicholas of the story of the Danaides, compelled incessantly to draw water in 
the Bank to the autocrat Nicholas of Russia. He was one of the’ vessels from which it incessantly escaped, does it not with a fear- 
mightiest of autocrats, and the name stuck because it fit. No ful fidelity symbolize the implacable fate of nearly two-thirds of 
despots in the old world wield a more tyrannic power than the ‘our modern societies, who draw from the bosom of the earth and 
despots of our commercial system; none whose commands are the workshops of production, by unrelaxing toil, floods of wealth, 
more imperatively issued, or more moorty or more slavishly that always slip through their hands, to be collected in the vast 
executed. The wave of a small metallic wand in Threadneedle | reservoirs of a moneyed aristocracy? Walk through the streets of 
street, London, will send an electric shock to the remotest corners' any of our crowded cities; see how within stone’s throw of each 
of the globe. A handful of men, gathered in a back parlor of other stand the most marked and awful contrasts! Here, look at 
the Bank of England, paralyze the industry of millions, living this marble palace reared in a pure atmosphere and in the neigh- 
thousands of miles off, and fora half century to come. Was borhood of pleasing prospects. Its interior is adorned with every 
there ever monarch who could do more than this? ‘refinement that the accumulated skill of sixty centuries has been 
We well remember reading, a few years since, in one of the able to invent; velvet carpets, downy cushions, gorgeous tapes- 
most respectable organs of the Democratic party,* an article on tries, stoves, musical instruments, pictures, statues and books. 
the identity of the modern banking and the ancient feudal systems. For the gratification and development of its owner and his family, 
It was a convineing demonstration of the likeness. It showed a industry, science, and art have been tasked to their utmost capacity 
close resemblance in every feature of the two systems, only that of production. They bathe in all the delights, sensuous and in- 
it made the banking system the ugliest. Yet what has that party tellectual, that human existence at this period of its career can 
done, or what can it do, to remedy the fact? | furnish. po ~ cares; they “e* - interruption to the 
J | unceasing round of their enjoyments. ok you, in, to that 

‘8 X.—DANGRS ee on ila ; | not far distant alley, where seas ten aneesed, destitute and de- 

A condition of things such as we have been describing, cannot’ prayed families are nestled under the same rickety and tumbling 
long eontinue. Universal monopoly cannot, in the age in which | roof; no fire is there to warm them; noclothes to cover their 
we live, be endured by the oppressed and suffering working} bodies; a pool of filth sends up its nauseousness perhaps in the 
classes. The notion of individual and equal rights which has’ yery midst of their dwelling; the rain and keen hail fall on their 
fastened itself so deeply in the minds of men within the last few almost defenceless heads; the pestilence is forever hovering over 


centuries, will prompt the people to rise against the institutions|'their door-posts; their minds are blacker than night with the 
to which they ascribe the existence of this frightful evil. The)! 


: , L CVil. ‘black mists of ignorance; and their hearts are torn with fierce 
owing hatred of the poor for the rch—a hatred which it is use-|||usts and passions; the very sun-light blotted from the firmament 


ess to deny—will every day grow more intense. Already among} |and life itself turned into a protracted and bitter curse! Look 
the chartists of England, a “black mutinous discontent,” a hot|/you, at this, we say, and think that unless something better than 
feverish hatred of the wealthy is springing up. They are getting rest- | what we now see is done, it will all grow worse! Oh heaven; 
Jess under their long discipline of a thin dietand hard labor. A notion || it is an oppressive, a heart-rending thought! How well has one 
is fermenting in their brains that society is bound to do more for || of our noble young poets uttered : 

them than to provide dirty poor-houses and bastiles. It will be a 

















terrific explosion this fermenting notion will make, unless the I do not mourn my friends are false, 

weight of their superincumbent misery be removed. Let it be _ [dare not grieve for sins y er te 

looked to in time | I weep for those who pine to death, _ 

Oe : ; a , i| Great God! in this rich world of thine! 
Human beings are not mere commodities, whose price augments || ) 

and diminishes with the supply in the market. Society owes || Re mam ] Sere there one het 5 i 

them a guaranty of life and work. They possess a right to labor, || aa d yet, hat atear sath ay, , 

which is the most sacred of all rights. Labor is their property ; | Our very brothers lie in pain. 


the highest form and source of all property. They have intel- || ‘ SPORE wey 
lectual and moral faculties which must be developed. God has} r — De er cesinn idl ts : £ ° 


placed them on earth, to advance. What shall they do, then, | As true as liveth God, *twere fit, 

with that society, which not only prevents them from advancing, || For these poor men, to curse the ground. 
but which degrades and brutifies them into natures worse than| Aik haiku Galt Wied aes ness, 
those of beasts? We say worse than beasts, because to the stu- || Half-starved the long, long winter’s day, 
pidity and unreasoning violence of animals, they often add the) Fond parents gazing on their joy, 
malignity of demons. j Too wholly sad, Sne word to say. 


| 
| 


\ X ; To them, it seems, their God has cursed, 
: gat: RIE: ere i This race of ous, since they were born; 
Thus we have stated that free competition tends to the forma-' Willing to toil, and yet deprived 
tion of gigantic monopolies in every branch of labor; that it de- | Of common wood or store of corn. 
preciates the wages of the working classes; that it excites an || 1 des lt sweep Ve tay Sten add, 
endless warfare between human arms, and machinery and capital, | They are as nothing in my eye; 
—a war in which the weak succumb; that it renders the recur- | I weep for them, who amet and those, 
rence of failures, bankruptcies, and commercial crises a sort of || Do curse their God, and long to dle. 





enpemic disease; and that it reduces the ANS and lower classes | 
to a precarious and miserable existence. We have stated on the | ull : 
authority of authentic documents, that while the few rich are) What, then, in a world like this, is to be done? The question 
becoming more and more rich, the unnumbered many are beccming || of questions is this! Either we are to close the shells of ott 
rer. Is anything furtheyecessary to prove that our modern | se} fishness around us, sinking down into the mire, with stu id 
world of industry is a veritable HELL, where disorder, discord, || indifference, or we are to address ourselves, at once, like noble 
and wretchedness reign, and in which the most cruel fables of the | and true-hearted men, to the solution of the difficulty. The dact 
old mythology are more than realized. The masses, naked and ihe human misery is a broad and glaring one, written in characters 
destitute, yet surrounded by a prodigality of wealth; seeing on all of fire and blood across the whole earth. W hat is to be done 
sides heaps of gold, which by a fatal decree they cannot reach ;|| with it—we iterate the question. 
stunned by the noise of gilded equipages, or dazzled by the bril- || 1. We remark that little or nothing is to be done by any ‘orm 
liance of splendid draperies and dresses ; their appetites excited by || of political action, that we know oi, using the word political only 
the mognifieonss of heaped-up luxuries of every climate and all |} jn jts common application to the movements of government. _And 
arts; provoked by all that can gratify desire, yet unable to touch ait are two reasons for this; first, that politics have accomplished 


§ XIJ.—soMETHING TO BE DONE-—-AND WHAT? 





* The Demogratic Review. all that is required of them to accomplish ; and second, that their 
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sphere is so limited, that they cannot be made to touch the source| 


of the evil. We wish to say nothing here against any of our}! The three productive elements of society, the three sources of 
great political parties; but we do assert that the doctrines of either || +; wealth, the three wheels of industrial mechanism, are Capital, 
of them, catried out to the hearts’ content of the most sanguine||| shor and Talent. Is it not conceivable that these three powers 
advocates of them, would achieve nothing in the way of social|| -oyiq be wisely combined so as to be made to work together, that 
reform. The Whigs, by the system they propose, would only) these three wheels could be made to roll into each other with a 


consecrate by law those abuses and distinctions which are the)|peautiful harmony? Can we not suppose that for the anarchical 
evidence and result of our rapid tendency to a commercial feuda- | 


; strife of blind competition; that for the war of capital against 
lity. On the other ~ oe ™ capa es he — riage all capital, labor against labor, workman against workman and against 
restraining laws, would only give a broader field for the treery yachinery; that for general disorder; the universal shock of pro- 


development of the elements of disorder—they would only deepen | a uctiye forces, and the destruction of value in so many contrary 
and widen the breaches in society opened by the operation of the || 


§ XII] —vuniry oF INTEREST. 





Sateen eal eal ceien Et emmeenidiiline = ieee: in 2 tlalaaliaans jg Movements ; might be substituted the productive combination and 
puacP pe ‘ ‘useful employment of all these forces? Most assuredly such an 
arrangement can be supposed; and why not accomplished? At 
‘any rate, does it not become our first and most imperative duty to 
seek out the conditions of industrial reconciliation and peace ? 
There is no radical antagonism in the nature of things; there 
is no eternal and necessary repulsion between the various elements 
of production. The frightful combats of capital against capital, 
of capital against labor and talent, of laborer against laborer, of 
‘masters against workmen and workmen against masters, of each 
against all and all against each, is not a remorseless and inexo- 
rable condition of the life of humanity. They pertain only to the 
actual mechanism of industry, to the system of chaotic and un- 
regulated competition, to that liberty of whose triumphs we have 
boasted with such hollow and ill-timed joy. A better and truer 
mechanism, a nobler organic liberty, to which these awful evils 
''do not adhere, can be found. The wisdom of man is able to dis- 

cover, if it has not already undgr God discovered, an outlet to this 

labyrinth of suffering—a pathway upward from this dark, disor- 
dered, howling abyss. 

This is what we inean by true democracy—a state in which 
the highest rights and interests of man shall be the means and 
appliances of a full development; and this Democracy, Construct- 
ive and Pacific in its character, becomes the object for which every 
benevolent and conscientious man should labor. How far we 
have already advanced towards the realization of it, and what yet 


| remains to be done, shall be our topic in some future inquiry. 
| Meanwhile, look to it, O ye people! 


| 


everywhere spreading a secret dissatisfaction with the results of 
our political contests. Among our best minds, there has long 
been a conviction that the strife of politics was an utterly inane 


and useless one, fit only, like the bull-baitings and carnivals of | 


older nations, to amuse the coarser tastes of the populace; while 


the people themselves are conscious of a growing indifference to, 


the magniloquent appeals of statesmen and editors. It is now 
more than half a century since the controversies of our politics 
begun, and it would require the sharpest optics to discover in 
what particular they had advanced. There has been infinite labor 
with no progress. The same questions have been argued and 
reargued, without coming to a decision. 
after speech; we have seen election alter election; the bar-rooms 
have resounded with appeals; the streets have reéchoed with 
clamorings; now this faction has triumphed, and now that; vic- 
tory and defeat have alternated more swiftly than the changes of 
the moon; legislature and senate have met, and Presidents have 
fulminated; yet it does not appear, after all this noise and com- 
motion, after all this everlasting talk and expense, that we are at 
all nearer to a conclusion, in these days of John Tyler, than we 
were in the days of Thomas Jefferson. Ii any one would be im- 
pressed with this view, let him compare the daily newspapers of 
the two epochs; he will find that with the change of a few names 
and dates, the articles of one might well answer for the pages of 
the other. Our long discussion seems to have been afflicted with 
the curse of perpetual barrenness. This protracted struggle, this 
ever renewed debate, has resulted, when all is told, to the net 
quotient—zero. 
But let us not be understood as saying that there has been no 
rogress in American society. God forbid! How could we say 
it, when we know that the mighty muscles of the human hand, 


the mighty powers of the human mind and heart, have been at; |for the Phalanx. 


work? How could we say it, when giant miraculous Labor has 
been felling the forests, and turning the glebe, and whirling the spin- 
ning jennies, and putting down its thoughts in words and deeds; 
when the spires of an hundred thousand school-houses point to 
the skies, when the fires of truth and self-sacrifice have glowed 
in many more thousand beings, when the noblest aspirations were 
ascending from millions of noble souls? Yes, we thank God, 


there has been progress: but it has not been by means of, so much) 
We mean that our politics has never 


as in spite of, our politics. 
been thorough enough to touch the root of our social distress. It 
has now no vitality. All the sap has dried out and withered from 
our discussions. The old straw has been thrashed and rethrashed 
until it is reduced to the merest impalpable powder—out of which 
nothing can be made, not even snuff strong enough to tickle a 
grown man’s notrils. Something deeper,—more searching, more 
comprehensive, more true—is” wanting, to raise us from the 
slough into which we have lamentably fallen. 

2. Our help, if any is to come to us, is to 2 found in the better 


We have heard speech 








| Frrenp BrisBane: 
| A thought has just crossed my mind which I will put on paper 
But first I will record a fact, which is, that the 
| world just now has two great wants—want of thought and want 
| of bold honesty in expressing it. Lacon said long ago, (and it is 
surprising how old fashions come round again,) that «politicians 
had but two wants—want of principle and want of preferment.” 
I for one think exclusive censure as unjust as wholesale censure 
is said to be, and consequently I would say to Lacon, were he 
among us,—pass your censure round; all deserve it. No one 
need plume himself at the expense of his neighbor. As an honest 
|| phrenologist once said to a lady who thanked heaven that she had 
‘not such a fault‘ You have others quite as bad, madam,” said 
‘he. And now to my thought. Civilization very much resembles 
an obstructed stream, which if it cannot flow on regularly to its 
home, overflows its banks, and checks and dams and all manner 
of appliances are continually needed to keep the mischievous wa- 
ters somewhere. Say to the laborers, pull away your dams and 
obstructions, your system of repressions, and let the waters seek 


adjustment of our social relations. The vice for which we seek a |4.,: a ee . 
remedy is in the heart of society, not its extremities; and it is to tear home and my will inevitably find it, and they Mate at you 


the heart that we must apply the cure. What that cure may be, |!” amazement. | They say if all this present mischief occurs with 
is partly indicated by the whole tenor of this essay. We have all our precautions, what will be the fate of the world if we fol- 
shown that capital and labor are at open war. The field of in- low your advice? For illustration: Men have preached tempe- 
dustry, in all its branches, is an eternal field of battle. LKither!'rance and instituted societies and pledges, and erected the battlé. 


capital tyrannizes over labor, or Labor, driven to extremes, rises ‘ments of public opinion high as the heavens, and what has been 
- . . . ‘ } &> 
in insurrection against its oppressor. One or the other of these 


effects inevitably follow the working of the system of unrestrained ||""° ponigegnengs ? Red Bs 1, Sat yet Seeatening fhe the 
competition. How obvious the suggestion, then, that this com-|| moment. The consumption of tobacco, tea, coffee, and ether 
petition must be brought to an end? If we can introduce peace, |Stimulants, has increased in exag proportion to the progress of 
where there was before war, if we can make a common feeling||the temperance cause. «But is there no good in preaching tem- 


where there was before antagonism and hatred, if we can discover |perance?” say you. Much good, because men will see these 


a mode of causing men to work for each other instead of against ‘results, and see that a deeper work is needed than this repression, 

each other,—then, we say, we have advanced a most important!} Hie‘ giwi lewis . I hi 

step towards the solution of the problem. [even See Ge ee Se Oe at he Bore 
Now, the power which is able to effect this change, which can | Which can only be done in Association. Much good, because 

turn opposition into accord, divergence into convergence, contest), ™e can think rather more clearly, poisoned with tobacco than 

into cooperation, is the principle of the ORGANIZATION oF INDUs-|| When stupified with the arch destroyer. And though the poisons 


TRY ON THE BASIS OF A UNION OF INTERESTS. || Substituted in the place of alcohol destroy health, an¢ bring daily 
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misery, care and anxiety, the state of the victim is higher and| 
better than that of the besotted one who abuses his wife and chil-| 
dren with blows, and madness. Curb the erratic action of human’! 
nature ever so craftily in one direction, it darts off into some oppo- | 
site evil. Only by giving legitimate direction and occupation to. 
all man’s faculties and powers is the whole evil that rests on Hu-| 





ception is to flatter men of science, and congratulate them on their 
rapid progress in ‘ periectible perfectibility.” A strange condition 
of servility imposed upon inventors by inverse urbanity, to flatter 
and amuse unthinking pride. In France ii is required, as Mas- 
carille affirms in the comedy, that «‘ Roman history should be 
‘composed in verse, and sciences made easy in charades !” 

| The French pay no attention to the benefits to be derived from 


manity to be removed. To those then who tinker the body poli-|,a discovery that has not been tested by experiment; they would 


tic we must say, “Though yonr craft is respectable as craft can| 
be, your cunning enviable though it may be, yet as regards the 
great interests of Humanity you are doing naught, and naught. 
Rouse ye from petty pursuits—throw off your indolence—escape 


} 


read twenty volumes of a dry science that is known already, such 


‘as that of false political economy, if they thought it possible to 


discover the means of adding a few millions to the revenue, but 
when a new discovery enables them to pay off the whole of their 
‘national debt of several hundred millions, they require that the 


from your littleness, and work for Humanity. Study the Science wer in which the science is explained, should be amusing! And 


of Man and the Universe. It is worthy of you—-see that you are 
worthy of it. 

I thought, friend B., when I commenced, to thank you for 
raising you@voice for the Race so that you have been heard and 
responded to from Maine to Mississippi, but on second thought, I 
will thank God and say to you, onwarp! Three years have 
wrought mighty results. Three years since, when I listened to 
your voice for the first time, [ saw, it is true, glimpses of glory, 
but only glimpses. Ever since, the field of my vision has been 
widening. Then I looked upon the actualization of this great 
Idea as something in the far distance, something if I must confess 
it, like the planning of journeys to the moon. The fact was, I 
lacked Faith in God and Man. And this I opine is the condition 
of the majority of our race. They do not believe that the Destiny 
of man is holiness or wholeness, and consequently happiness. 
They do not believe that all the misery of the Race comes from 
its 2ncompleteness, and that God is steadily going on to the com- 
pletion of His work. This want of that Faith, which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the Divine energy or substance out of 
which and by which one whole or holy Ideal is created, leaves 
men sunk in inaction, or weak and puerile action. We want 
more Faith more of the Divine Substance. How are we to get it? 
By doing what our minds and hands find to do, honestly and 
earnestly. The condition of life and health is action. Be and 
do, and you shall do and be! There is work to be done. What 
true man can remain idle? Let the cry of our souls be—Onward 
for God and Humanity. M. S$. G. 








TRANSLATION OF FOURIER’S WORKS. 
From the London Phalanz : the remarks in ( ] are by the Editor, 
Hvueu Douwerrty. 

{INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF UNIVERSAL UNITY CONTINUED.) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PECULIARITIES OF METHOD IN 
THE FOLLOWING TREATISE. 


Having treated of the duties which, devolve upon science, and 
also of the general defects of scientific exploration, it remains for 


what is the consequence of this anomaly? Supply is suited to 


|| demand, and they obtain delusive flattery instead of useful science 


‘and discovery. 

| Another of their unreasonable demands upon inventors, 1s, ‘a 
|pleasing style,” like that of poets and romancers, though the 
/special mission of the one class of writers is the * useful,” and 
that of the other, the “agreeable.” The “useful” is the proper 
element of an inventor, and when he succeeds in that, it 1s un- 
‘reasonable to expect from him the “ charms of style” peculiar to 
|imaginative art, romance and sophistry. It is not in stadying the 
art of sophistry and literary brilliancy that I have made discover- 
ae but in resisting arbitrary notions and the influence of detusive 
methods, I have entered a new world of science, which reveals 
~ truths of human destiny, and dissipates the errors of false 
science. 

Judicious readers, then, have only to consider whether or not I 
have discovered the invaluable science of Association ; and in 
critically analysing the principles of this new science, they should 
not lay too much stress upon peculiarities of method which are 
not of primary importance. If the secret which has been con- 
cealed in mystery for ages, has at length been penetrated, it is not 
too much to give the method credit for being good, which led to 
the discovery ; and probably, before the reader has completely 
mastered the new science, he will find that those peculiarities of 
method which appear most strange at first, are really the most 
essential. 

It is not the dress, however, of the subject, but tne thing itself, 
which is important, for a theory explained in a provincial dialect 
would be more valuable than the eloquence of Cicero, if it enabled 
us to treble the productions of industrial activity, and multiply 
tenfold the relative importance of the wealth produced: that is to 
say, 

“ threefold real increase, by obtaining three times as much real 
'production from the earth ; and 
| <A tenfold relative increase, by obtaining for five hundred dollars 
\in associative unity, as much comfort and refinemer’ as can be 
|obtained for five thousand dollars in the present system of disunited 
|economy. 
| In offering such immense advantages to all classes, it would 
‘seem that my discovery should be at once received by all; but 
‘such is not the case, unfortunately, for there is one class in civil- 
| ized society, that of the sophists, opposed to all discoveries which 























me to explain the method of proceeding in the new science of 
associative harmony. 

The first requisite in this study is a little modesty on the part 
of the student, a limited degree of confidence in the guide who is 
acquainted with the subject thoroughly; but this is perhaps a 
difficult concession to obtain from Frenchmen, accustomed to see— 


% . 
‘«* Un auteur a genoux dans un humble preface.” 
geno : p 
(An author suppliant in an humble preface.) 


In the present instance they will find the very contrary; a pilot 
who intends to conduct the bark of exploration, and Jead the way 
to this new world of science. However learned he may be in 
éther sciences, the reader should place himself amongst the stu- 
dents here, as I should place myself in receiving instruction from 
those who are well versed in the known sciences. A man who 
is the oracle of learning in his age, may honestly avow himself a 
tyro with his gardener, when grafting, or some other branch of 
culture, is the subject of instruction. In such a case, a Newton and 
a Leibnitz would be but novices, most probably, and would open- 
ly confess it; for modesty is natural to men of real genius. I[ 
hope that my countrymen will have sufficient modesty to under- 
stand that a discoverer of true principles is forced to contradict old 
methods and false views of science, which have misled the human 
race for ages, and that, if he were to reproduce delusive theories, 
he would not be an original inventor, but a sophist of another 
order in the sphere of error 


| 


And yet, I know, the surest way of meeting with a good re-;'deavored to impress upon their minds that my principles have no 


and to neutralize their influence ; and mine will not escape their 
‘opposition, for it ruins the authority of all theirdoctrines. I could 
have wished to reconcile all parties, but I apprehend it is impos- 
\|sible to please the votaries of false philosophy, who preach u 

‘toleration, but are most intolerant of useful innovation. I shall 
| have to rebut the charges of sophists under three different forms : 


1} 
| 


|| detraction, assumed authority, and controversial wrangling. 
|| Ist. Detraction.—It is usual to vilify al! new discoveries on 
'|their first appearance, as the history of vaccination, steam-naviga- 
‘tion, and other useful discoveries, will prove abundantly. 

| 2nd. Doctrinal te Po BE ag philosophers whose doctrines 
‘happen to be highest in authority for the time being, require that 
every inventor should acknowledge their supremacy, and declare 
\in an humble confession of faith, that if he has discovered any 
‘thing of value to society, he is indebted to them for the whole of 
‘the light which led to the discovery, and that without the aid of 
‘their sublime intelligence, he could not have known any thing : 
that he actually found, in fact, the principles he has discovered, 
‘in the learned writings of philosophers and sophists, politicians 
‘and economists ; and that it is only his imperfect version of their 
‘perfect science of ‘ perfectible perfectibility.” 

|" This right of sanction claimed by false philosophy is nothing 
‘less than sovereignty of opinion which it arrogotes; a sort of 
‘feudal despotism and monopoly of judgment, exercised by those 
‘who speak and write continuously of ‘ liberty and liberality.” 

| Whenever I have met these sophists in discussion I have en- 
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' 
' 
relation to their theories: but they will not admit of any such dis-||in the truth of arithmetic itself. In order to neutralize the appear- 
: 











tinction : they insist upon the basis of the present system of in-||ance of exaggeration in these results, it will be necessary for the 


dividual economy, unattractive industry, civilized duplicity, and || reader to examine well, and often probably, those sections in which 
; the ** perfectible science of perfectibility in the perceptions of|/they are particularly mentioned, such as the Note B (on the thirty- 
a sensations ” being admitted to be perfect without further investi- fold increase of wealth), in the xvth chapter of this book. 

if gation; and if this be doubted or denied completely or in part,|) 2d. Dogmatic afflrmations.—One of the apparent peculiarities 
" i they pronounce at once ‘‘ Anathema!” declaring that whoever ||of method in this book, is, the formal dogmatism in which general 
? hesitates to make this small admission, can have no true under- | principles are expressed, in contrast with received aphorisms. For 


His standing, nor be able to make any right discovery. jinstance, it is commonly affirmed, that, ‘We should love and 
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Hh. 3rd. Controversial wrangling.—The learned world is affected | practice virtue,” which aphorism is thus translated in associative tha 
» ie with a mania for controversial wrangling similar to that of the |theory: ‘«‘ We should desire the good things of this world, and pro 
) ancient bretailleurs (hectoring swordsmen,) who made a point of!|seek them constantly.” This is a monstrous inversion of truth in to | 
ty quarrelling with new recruits to try their courage and their skill ||the eyes of philosophers, but, in associative unity it will be found bee 
a! in arms, as soon as they had joined the regiment, allowing them| immensely preferable to their visionary dogma; for combinative of 
i . no peace until they had passed through this vain ordeal; and | equilibrium rests entirely upon wealth and truth united practically, of 
al since the modern sophists are affected with this mania, I must be ‘jand the only road to wealth and affluence, in association, is prac- to 
it peer to meet their wrangling provocations and subdue them. tical morality and truth, and as they mutually serye each other in als 
ai should not assume this attitude, if they were really as tolerant|a righteous community, it is proper that the most @ftractive (toan 
W as they profess to be; but they are not. age of materiality) should be set forth most prominently, that the int 
} I perceive that they are anxious to fasten the epithet of ‘ vision- | practice of the one may lead speedily to the possession of the — th 
4 i ary” on my theory, which dissipates all their visions of political other, and vice versa. The stronger the desire for wealth in such cli 
my economy and civilized ‘ perfectibility :” it is my duty therefore to a state of things, the better, because a greater degree of beneficial pe 
i} . prove to the world that it is now intoxicated with scientific illu-' activity and true morality must be developed to acquire it; where- Fe 'e 
He sions, and that with all its “lights of rationality” and learned |/as, at present, the love of wealth, is not generally asource of true FF V® 
wit doctrines it has not yet made a single step in the divine career of || morality. . 4 
hi social unity and real wisdom. To strengthen this assertion I will'| From this it will appear, that many affirmations, true in appli- —F 
i critically analyse three of the most predominant illusions of modern || cation to a new and better state of society, when made dogmatical- — Te 
i civilization: namely, false liberalism, delusive liberty, and mer- \ly in the following treatise, may appear both strange and incorrect J 
mii cantile duplicity or false ‘‘ Free trade.” I will also indicate the||to those who cannot divest their minds of common applications in > al 
il principles of truth in practice, diametrically opposed to these illu-}|the present state of things, and keep in view adifferent stateoi — P 
i sive notions of ‘ practical liberty ;’ which true principles might|| things to which these affirmations are applied exclusively. And FF #® 
| } easily be rendered practicable without ascending to a state of|| yet it is expedient that the public mind be gradually brought to a Pp 
plenary association. 'lnew view of things and precepts, a perfect counterpart of the pre- « 
| When these illusions have been dissipated, and many others! sent delusive state of things and notions; and one of the most P 
4 made manifest in the course of this analysis, the moderns will be | effective modes of realising such a flexibility of vision, is, by using be 
a) more disposed to doubt the rationality of their prevailing doctrines, || words and sentences dogmatically contrasted with the present u 
and conceive the possibility of many sciences of vast importance ||forms of expression. [Nor is this contrasted mode of affirmation a 
i to humanity being yet unkown and to be yet discovered. If men|| based on arbitrary notions, for the world in all its bearings and i 
a of science were already thus dispose&é in modesty to doubt the|| opinions is, at present, the exact reverse of what it ought to be in a 
‘il rationality of their delusive notions, which produce in practice||true society. It is inverted or turned upside down; the general z 
2), quite the opposite effects of those proclaimed in theory, I should||law of its existence and relationships being false, and the excep- ¢ 
Ai nct be thus constrained to dwell protracteglly on critical analysis,||tion only, being true in principle and action.] It will be seen, 
iA} to prove the ‘simplism” or delusive incompleteness of such||then, that the forms of contrast in expression with regard to 


i theories ; but these critical discussions are indispensable with an || general principles, which I shall use in this discussion, are exact! 
Ba age in which the pride of partial and delusive science swells and || right in adaptation to first principles ; and those expressions whic 
| aa rises with the spread and agitation of increasing and convulsive||are true, at present, in their general bearing, are inverted, even 
Wi misery. [It is a strange delusion which the world deems wisdom, || when complete. For instance, physical development or comfort 

1 and the real principles of truth and harmony must seem to those ||is the first centre of attraction in the soul of man, the primary 
mh who view them through the present false medium of human wisdom ||though not the principal necessity of his existence ; and therefore, 
{ as most singular. As strange as daylight seems to bats and owlsand ||as this development can only be accelerated by the practice of 
birds of night, so strange will universal principles of truth and light||morality and justice, in a true state of society, it is right to state 
¥ appear to minds accustomed to the darkness of delusive science ; and||it, as the primary centre of attraction, that morality and beneficial 

the methods.of harmonic unity will not appear less strange than ||activity may be increased exactly in proportion to the energy with 
i universal principles.}] But let us here apprise the reader of the|| which material refinement is sought for: virtue and morality, in 
| q general peculiarities of method in this treatise which may seem||such a state of things, “being the only royal roads to wealth. 
WY Wl uregular and strange [to those who do not understand the princi-||[This fact is now inverted in society, and thence the common pre- 
| Ra ples from which they are derived, and which they represent by ||cept is inverted, and becomes a visionary dogma of but little or no 

: “el correspondency or adaptation. ] practical avail ; for few attend to it in real life, though al] embrace 

4 The leading points to be examined are the following peculiarities; ||!t 45 @ vision, and persuade themselves that they admire it. They 

if > THE SIGNS. delude themselves and one another. They do not practice what 


ee hl 








1. s , | they profess to believe, and, strange to say, they will not confess 
at 3 te sale wr aagg ‘that they believe what they really practiee : i. e. the practical de- 
al a ry Poralia 6 es sire of wealth and only the theoretical désire of virtue ; because 
h 4 a. Prasweanive ; es parts. iit is evident, that practical virtue does not lead to the possession of 
yn ea 7 The masa clon. || wealth in a false state of things. } 

i. | 5 The tedi wesions. | Another strange example of this dogmatic contrast with the re- 

f 7 The rs mat 5 ts be ||ceived aphorisms of philosophy is this, that « Providence does not 
i e Yue te oe tial lee punwers. protect the poor, in false society, but dooms them ae to 
Ny 7 bl Wire Bacon I hene e oS pandas sicnlishickibede siguii misery and persecution, fraud and spoliation.” Philosophers will 


indicate the relative characters of new distinctions in harmonic 
order and series, one of which signs is that of the pivot >, or 
principal distinction in a seale of functions. I use the letter K, as 
a sign of exception to a general function or transition from one 
law of order to another, The utility and even the necessity of 
these signs will be acknowledged when the reader has become 
familiar with the new science of universal order. 

Ast. Apparent exaggerations.—The results of associative 
unity are so exceedingly magnificent with regard to profit and ad- 
vantage, that I have often been obliged to recommence my calcu- 
lations several times, and sometimes to repeat the operation ten 
tumes over, to.satisfy myself that there was no mistake in their 


simple arithmetical results: and even then I could hardly believe | 


answer that I wrongfully attribute to the will of Providence those 
evils which are imputable to the selfishness alone of the rich and 
infiuential members of society, or to the ignorance of legislative 
classes. The truth of my assertion is, however, undisturbed, and 
its apparent impropriety is neutralized by the words, “in false 
society :” for God does not approve of civilized duplicity as a final 
state of society, and He would be in contradiction with His own 
laws of Divine love and wisdom, if He permitted the laboring 
poor to obtain that comfort and refinement in a false state of things, 
which are only to be realized by the practice of truth and virtue in 
associative unity. This will become more evident, when we 
analyse the vices and corruptions of civilized duplicity and in- 
dividualized or unattractive industry. 











Numbers of these dogmatic contrasts of principles and precepts 
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of morality will be discovered in the science of associative unity, 
which is based on principles and methods every way opposed to 
those in present use; particularly with regard to industry and mer- | 
cantile transactions. This inversion of principles and maxims 
will extend through all the ramifications of commercial policy. 
Every individual kingdom, and sometimes individual provinces of | 
the same kingdom, in civilization, deem themselves wise in trying | 
to become independent of their neighbors, by cultivating on their} 
soil all that they want for their own comfort and convenience, 
that they may not be tributary to their neighbors, even for exotic | 
productions. This mania of subversive independency is carried| 


Pre 
CITRA . 


Post { A.simple series of inferior 

degree, having a begin- 

. ULTRA : ming, a middle, and an 

{ end, with preliminary 
Cis Trans : and intermediate sections, 
contrasted in progressive 


INTRA. order. 

This method of distribution has the advantage of aiding the 
memory of the student, and fixing the attention of the author on 
completeness. 

In associative unity, all functions are distributed according to 





to the extent of absolute absurdity in France, for attempts have) 
been made to naturalize the cotton plant in Provence (in the south | 
of France) instead of endeavoring to reinstate the orange tree, one || 
of its natural productions, banished by the continuous deteriora- | 
tion of the climate, which deterioration threatens soon to banish, | 
also, the olive from the same degree of latitude in France. | 

Associative policy is quite opposed to that of narrow-minded 
independency and false monopoly ; it organizes every district so|, 
that each produces that for which it is superiorly fitted by its H 
climate, soil, and relative position. Instead of trying to be inde-|| 
pendent of all other climates, and localities, each Phalanx tries to, 
render every region of the globe tributary to its comfort and con-| 
venience, by exchanging its own superior productions for a due! 
equivalent of other products, [without being overreached or spoli- | 
ated by false commerce, or ‘free trade,” unchecked by unitary | 
regulations. Commerce will then be organized on principles of 
direct interchange, and freed from the delusions of false liberty, | 
allowing agents of exchange to mingle and adulterate the natural || 
productions of the earth, as they deem fit for their own profit only, 
and without regard to the health of the consumers.}] The princi- || 
ples of commerce in associative unity will nct allow the agents of | 
exchange, or merchants, to become proprietors of that which | 
passes through their hands, nor will they be allowed a profit upon|! 
what they hold and pass from one place to another: their func-! 
tions and their salaries will be regulated otherwise in corporate| 
association, the organization of which shall be explained in future 
publications. Meanwhile, the reader may understand that com- 
merce, in associative unity, is based, like every other branch of 
industry, on principles in every way contrasted with those of | 
civilized duplicity and irresponsibility. 

3rd. The peculiar distribution of pavts.—The reader will per- 
haps be struck with the peculiarities of distribution in this book, 
and its apparent strangeness. There is a reason, however, for 
this mode of distribution, which is in accordance with the progres- 
sive order of variety in a contrasted series. My reason for adopt- 
ing this method here, is to fix the attention of the reader on the 
natural distribution of a contrasted series [a measured series of| 











||the method of series, which harmonizes unity with infinite variety, 


and without which, the passions and attractions of the soul fall 


|into discord and subversion, individually and collectively {and 


hence the general disorder of society at present.] As a lesson of 
distributive analogy, I have divided the chapters and the parts of 
this volume, into a measured series of the third degree, exactly 


|eommespending to the distribution of our solar system and the 
| 


elements of music. It is one of the most useful distributions also, 
of the corporations of industrial activity and art ina Phalanx, and 
the student should endeavor to become familiar with it, as a means 
of progress in the science of universal harmony. 

[It is a measured or combined series consisting o/ a major and 
a minor scale of elementary degrees, contrasted in progressive 
order with a common centre of unity, and neutral or ambiguous 
links connecting the whole in one collective series; thus :] 

12—Chapters of Prolegomena, or abstract theory, [analogous to 
pure science or spirit or mind, and therefore of major correspon- 
dency.} 


12—Chapters of mixt theory or the practical application of 


science to art and industry [analogous to matter or material exist- 


ence, and therefore minor in correspondency. ] 

»—One central or principal subject divided into four parts, or 
contrasted aspects ; namely, two pivotal and two counter-pivotal 
sections: thus— 


{ Y—Direct.—On the unity of man with 


Toms Gasnernts, Aeoust God, and the immortality of the soul. 
we 


or Universal Uniry. x--Inverse.—On the unity of man with. 


{ the universe: Universal analogy. 


[ > —Counter Direct.—On the meliora- 
tion of climates, and the material 
unity of the globe. 


~— Counter Inverse.-—On the aromal 


Tue Mareriat AsPEct unity of the globe, and of subversive 


oF UNIVERSAL Unity. 


creations in the animal, the vegetable 
and the mineral kingdoms. Of cos- 





the third degree of development, analogous to the third or enhar-| 
monic scale of elementary tones, etc. in Music.] The method of 
distribution in series is that which has been adopted by God in the | 
various orders of creation in the universe, and, according to the| 
law of universal unity of system in the plan of Providence, this 


law of distribution must be applicable to the passions and attrac- | 








mogony in general, and of past, pre- 
sent, and future creations in the uni- 
| verse. 


4—Secondary Parts relating to universal unity; namely, two 
Introductory Sections and two Extroductory Sections. . 
4—Intermediate Parts, relating to various subjects of universal 


tions of the soul of man, and to the general relations of society,||import, but, more or less remote from the immediate subject of 


when organized according to the will of God. 


'‘\consideration : namely, two series of incidental sections, affirma- 


Philosophers, in studying the yasioun edestions of Nature in |tive and critical ; and two series of minor sections and curious dis- 


the animal, the vegetable, and the mine 
observe the beautiful arrangement of groups and series of groups, 
in which they are classed, and to make our classifications of | 


genera, species and variety, according to this natural law of dis- || 


tribution: and botanists, even, notwithstanding the diversity of| 
their s} stems, agree in following the natural method of distribu- | 
tion in groups and families, or series of groups in genera, and| 
species, etc. etc. This law of distribution then, being everywhere 
observed in the material world, must be the divine Sate of unity 
and order, and therefore applicable to the passional or spiritual 


kingdoms, advise us to S¢rtations. 


[These intermediate sections form links between 
‘different chapters, as the bat forms a link between birds and qua- 
drupeds. ] 

| This series contains 32 divisions, then, besides the four aspects 
‘of universal unity, which, being pivotal or unitary, are not to be 
‘counted as numerical or analytical distinctions. [If the unitary 
aspecis were added to the analytical distinctions of a measured 
| series of the third degree, the total number of correlative divisions 
jwould be 48 instead of 32.] Those who do not understand the 
natural laws of distribution in series, and their importance in ma- 


| 
sphere of order, as well as to the natural. {terial and moral harmony, will probably suspect that these are 


. 


: . ifanciful distinctions ; nor shall I attempt to justify them here, but 
[It is also applicable to the sphere of art, or human creation, ee er Beg Hey pie rg than ' 


and] such an application is peculiarly appropriate in the distribu- 
tion of the parts of the first treatise on associative unity or moral 
and religious harmony, in which the subjects treated of are class- 
ed in adaptation to the laws of order and attraction in the human} 
soul. Itis, however, asa lesson or example of analogy in literary | 
adaptation, corresponding to harmonic distribution, that the chap- | 
ters of this book have been arranged in regular series, contrasted | 
in ascending and descending progress and relationship. This pre- 
liminary Discourse is also divided into a simple series of three | 


leading sections, or groups of paragraphs, with intermediate or! 


of.a preface. The sections are contrasted thus, in a progressive 
or ascending and descending order : 


transitional sections of less immediate connexion with the ese 


‘|!mon methods of literary distribution. 


leave the subject for a special treatise on the laws of universal 
order and organic distribution; meanwhile, this method is as good 
‘as any other, even for those who are accustomed only to the com- 
[If it be offensive to the 
‘vanity of some, who think that every thing is perfect which they 
‘have learned, it will be useful as a lesson of analogy to those who 
wish to learn the laws of universal harmony. ] 
Without being thoroughly explained in principle and in detail, 
it satisfies already two of the acknowledged rules of literery art: 
namely, 
‘ Tantum series juncturaque pollet, etc.” 
‘« Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, etc” 


When once the reader has become familiar with this method of 
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distribution in series, it will be found most advantageous to the|| We have printed a second edition of the Tract, entitled: Waar An 
| memory, in general classifications of matter. I have often found||1s AssocraTIon ? (price, one dollar per hundred.) We would re- advall 
| the works oi our most celebrated authors, tiresome for want of a commend to the friends of the cause, to obtain and circulate it in mies 
5) regular and graduated classification of parts. The measured or ectr ghletiaiiantie ii eshéernn aceite; bast. cullienial temas gress 
combined series, contrasted in progressive order and gradation, is||“"°" "8" j Bo ,— 7 > ag count 
| the method which God has adopted most generally in distributing||€™, and is calculated to call atiention to larger works. The The 
the various orders of harmony in the universe. Applied toliterary||tract ison one sheet, and can be sent by mail for newspaper stock, 
art, it is as advantageous to the author as to the reader; and when|| postage. Orders sent to the Editors of the Phalanx will be at- FP canP 
[i have explained it thoroughly, it will be universally adopted, for|| tended to. ) ofan 
it offers numerous resources for developing variety subordinate to menct 
unity, and may be rendered applicable to every subject. Tue Brook Farm Association, near Boston, is now im process of [ - - 
transformation and extension from its former condition of aneducational — 7 Pr 
establishment mainly, to a regularly organized Association—embracing [ 
PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION. the various departments of industry, art, and science. At the head of Dome 
PRACTICAL MOVEMENTS. this movement, are George Riptey, Minor Prart, and Cuarues A. fence 
. : ; Dana. We cannot speak in too high terms of these men and their in 16 
E. P. Grant, Esq.,of Canton, Ohio, a gentleman of high stand- enterprize. ‘They are gentlemen of high standing in the community, Its| 
ing, superior talents, and indefatigable energy, who is at the head|!and unite in an eminent degree, talent, scientific attainments and branc 
of the movement to establish the American Phalanx, which is to|| refinement, with great practical energy and experience. This Associa- The | 
be located on the banks of the beautiful Ohio, informs us by letter, me a a fine » ciara . — ety pan: ie a re I 
va . Ba : ae ope that it will be able to rally toits aid, the industrial skill and capita : | 
that the prospect 1s truly cheering : even that greatest of wants sales essary to organize an Aseotiation, in which productive tebore ant, the pr 
—capital—is likely to be abundantly supplied; there will indeed) |gcience, and the social and religious affections, will be so wisely and > ''Y" 
be some deficiency during the ensuing spring and summer, but the || beautifully blended and combined, that they will lend reciprocal strength, > The ¢ 
amount already pledged to be paid by the end of the first year, is|| support, elevation and refinement to each other, and secure abundance, the G 
not, I think, less than $40,000, and by the end of the second year, a yoo ce oe oe , gy om and a ae Pe to the <2 “a ere 
- ‘ exaitation to € soul. ea convince a ere are adDUndan : 
probably not less thas 9100,000 . and these primers from present means and material in New England now ready to form a fine Associa- railro 
appearances can be almost indefinitely increased. Besides the tion; they have only to be sought out and brought together. | enabl 
proposed associates are devoted and determined, resenting the|| We shall publish, in our next, the Constitution adopted for the new ff {usd 
intimation of possible failure, as a reflection unworthy of their|| Organization, and an introductory statement ;—our paper was set up be- eae 
zeal.” fore we received them. acto 
rae , | /an a 
Mr. Grant has been a Columbus, the capital of the State, to) Extract from a letter received from W. 8. Prentiss, Secretary of the Lagrange Phalanx, Com; 
id obtain from the Legislature, a charter for the American Phalanx :|| situated in Springfield, Lagrange Co., Indiana. Go 
if | whether he will succeed we donot know. This, however, is not|| «we have now about thirty families, and I believe might have fifty,if —} P¢™ 
, essential, although we deem it better for Associations to have||we had room for them. We have in preparation and nearly completed, vend 
H charters. We have a deep interest in this important practical||a building large enough to accommodate our present members. They al 4 
Ke movement, and we trust that every man engaged in it, will be im-|| Will all be settled and ready to commence business in the spring. They rary’ 
it ressed with the high character of the enterprize; the whole leave their formes hemes, and teke-pommmion of their cooms enti os cultiy 
i Pp ; ; 8 rea. 4 . they are completed. The building, including a house erected before we ; 
aM West is looking at them, and the responsibility they have assumed ‘began, by the owner of a part of our estate, is above one hundred and Edifi 
‘4 —the bold blow they are about striking, should make them sink || ninety-two feet long, two stories high, divided so as to give each family Go 
of all considerations of a minor and personal nature—which we have || from twelve to sixteen feet front, and twenty-six feet deep—making a —_ 
bh no doubt they will do, and enter upon the great work as a devoted|| front room, and one or two bed-rooms : 120 feet of this building is en- chai 
Nj end ialeiieetionnn::ci etude aaaeabeiens Gant 6 penationt tatfios tirely new. We commenced it in September, and have had our lumber, . 
if «outa RP : brick and lime to haul from five to twelve miles; all these materials smith 
if ruins in the oye of many & theory or doctrine, no matter how|| can be hereafter furnished on our own domain. Notwithstanding the Al 
ni true it may be in principle, or what causes may produce the fail- || disadvantages and waste attendant on hasty action, without previous [free | 
Mh ure. Success is the only criterion of truth with the world in||plan, we shall have our tenements at least ascheap again as they would ff ente! 
{ anatal || cost separately. Our farm contains about 1500 acres of excellent land, Th 
he 8 3 400 of which is improved, about 300 of rich meadow, with a stream a COR 
ig || running through it, falling 12 feet, and making a good water power. We Cons 
a] T. C. Letanp, Esq., a most energetic laborer in the cause of|| are above forty miles from Fort Wayne, onthe Wabash and Erie canal. TI 
i Association, who has been lecturing for some months past in the | Our lands—including one large new house, and 3 large new barns, also Com 
i western part of the State of New York, and who has visited|/@84w-mill in Te. cost us va —“ dollarsper acre. Itwasput  chie! 
i nearly all the towns and villages in that region, writes us word,||!" as stock, at $10 31, for improved, and $2 68 for unimproved. We 


: " . ‘have about 100 head of cattle, 200 sheep, and horse and ox teams 
that he has been on a tour with Mr. Fish, who is one of the lead-|| -nough for all purposes. Also farming tools in abundance—and in fact 
ing men interested in the Sodus Bay Association, for the purpose everything necessary to carry on such branches of business as we intend 
of obtaining subscriptions to its stock. ‘So far,” says Mr. Lee-|' 


to undertake at present, except money. This property was put in as 
land, ‘* we have met with unexpected success, and without doubt, || Stock, at its cash value. Cows at $10, sheep $1 58, horses $50, wheat 
we shall be able to purchase the tract at Sodus by tlic 1st of} 


* 





ty cents, corn twenty-five cents, &c. We shall have about 150 per- 
* \sons, when all are assembled; probably about half of this number wiil 
February. ‘be children at school. Our sehool will commence in a few days. We 
He informs us also that steps are taking to form another Asso- ‘have a charter from the Legislature, one provision of which, inserted by 
"a ciation at North Bloomfield, seventeen miles south of Rochester ;}| ourselves, is, that we m ~ pd as a ee ae a 0 So 

| an ; : \name of our Society is the “ Lagrange Phalanx.” e are located in 
mi Giioars, Be anys. = na. Of staneing ane wes. ae wafer | Springfield, Lagrange county, Indiana. The nearest Postoffice is ** Mon- 
inland tract, they have a grand location. Everywhere the doc- ‘goquinong.”” We think our location a good one. Our members are 73 
trines of Association are becoming better understood, and enlisting 


i : ‘ | of them practical farmers, and the rest mechanics, teachers, &e. We 
iy the favor of the people; the cause progresses in western New!|/shall not commence building our main edifice at present. When our 
Wy York with astonishing rapidity. 


| dwelling-rooms now in progress are completed, and such workshops as 
“are necessary to accommodate our mechanics, we shall stop building 
| watil more capital flows in—either from abroad, or from our own labors. 
It is a pity that the mechanics of the city and farmers of the country, 
could not be united. They would do far better together than separate. 
We have two of the best physicians in the county in our number, and 
with us.” 











Sa 


We have received a letter from a friend of the cause at Dighton, 
iy Mass., stating some objections that have been raised by skeptics, 
) x and desiring answers. We have not space in the present number 
| of the Phalanx to give them, but in our next we will comply with 








his request, and make the points clear of which he speaks. The 
principle objection relates to the Sacred Legion and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice in the combined Order ; a part of our doctrine which 
we are anxious to explain, as we observe that it has been misun- 
Wl derstood in some other quarters. 


It appears that an Association is in process of organization at Lexing- 
ton, Lagrange Co., Indiana. A gentleman, in writing for the Phalanx, 
says: “‘ The Association just organized at this place, already numbers 
over two hundred—men, women, and children; and is in as flourishing 
a condition as could be expected. Mr. Samuel Bradford, is President. 
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LERAYSVILLE PHALANX. 


An Industrial ASsociation, which promises to realize immediately the 
advantages of United Interests, and ultimately all the immense econo- 
mies and blessings of a true and brotherly Social Order, is now in pro- 
gress of organization near the village of Leraysville, town of Pike, and 
county ef Bradford, in the State of Pennsylvania. 


The amount of nearly fifty thousand dollars has been subscribed to its 
stock, and a Constitution nearly identical with that of the North Ameri- 


of a number of heads of families and others who are preparing to com- 
mence operations early in the spring. Thus the books are fairly open 
for subscription to the capital stock, only a few thousand dollars more 
ef cash capital being needed for the first year’s expenditures. 

About fifteen hundred acres of land have already been secured for the 
Domain, consisting of adjacent farms in a good state of cultivation, well 
fenced and watered, and as productive as any traet of equal dimensions 
in its vicinity. 

Its location isjon the head waters of the Wysou and Wyaluring Creeks, 
pranches of the Susquehanna, and about sixteen miles from that river. 
The New York and Erie Railroad will pass within about seventeen 
miles of the Domain on the Nerth, and the Susquehanna Canal, when 
complete, within the same distance on the South. There are now on 

. the premises several good houses, barns and ofher buildings for tempo- 

» rary use, until the permanent Edifice of the Association shall be erected. 

- The construction of this will be progressive, as the wants and means of 
the Company shall warrant. An adequate quarry of building stone is 
opened on the Domain, only half a mile distant from the proposed site 

_ of the Edifice, requiring for the transportation of the material merely a 

‘railroad of wood, the track of which will have sufficient declivity to 
enable cars to descend by their own gravity. Limestone is likewise 
found near the Domain. Forests of timber and domestic fuel are on the 
premises. Two Saw Mills are already in operation; and a Woolen 
factory which has been some years in successful operation, situated on 
an adjoining farm, will probably be exchanged for the stock of the 
Company. ; 

Good water can be carried to the second story of the Edifice from a 
permanent spring situated one-eighth of a mile distant. There is also 
water-power supposed to be sufficient for all the Mills and Machinery 
required by the Association. Dufing the first year it is proposed to limit 
the operations to the erection of a grist-mill, a store and a few tempo- 
rary work-shops for the most important of the Mechanic Arts, besides 
cultivating and arranging the Domain, and commencing the principal 
Edifice if possible. 

Good Mechanics, capable of conducting the following branches of in- 
dustry, are needed immediately :—Stone-masonry, plastering, slating, 
house joinery and carpentry, tailoring, shoe-making, cabinet-making, 
chair-making, carriage-making, saddlery and harness-making, black- 
smithing, and tin-ware manufactory. 

All Capital must be entered as Stock ; thus the Association will be 
free from debt, except to its own members; and every individual who 
enters the Phalanx must be exempt from pecuniary liability. 


The interest paid to Capital is six per cent., per annum, in addition to 
a contingent dividend of one-fourth of a surplus revenue specified in the | 
Constitution. 

The compensation of labor and skill is apportioned by the Executive 
Committee, consisting of sixteen members, elected annually, and the 
chiefs of groups, as is their portion of the contingent surplus already 
named. 

The special guaranties of this Association are, 

Firstly. Constant and chosen occupation, with its full reward. 

Secondly. The support and education of all orphan children belonging | 
to the Phalanx, until they arrive at twenty-one years of age; at which 
time, in case the products of their industry have exceeded the expenses 
of support, the excess is to be paid to them by the Executive Committee 
acting as their guardians. 


Thirdly. A comfortable maintenance for those sick, aged and de- 
¢repit members, who have no means of self-support. 

As Doctor Lemuel C. Belding, the active projector of this enterprise, 
and several other gentlemen, who have united their farms to form the 
Domain, are members of the New Jerusalem Church, it may be fairly 
presumed that the Leraysville Phalanx will be owned mostly by mem- 


























bers of that religious connexion, although other persons desirous of 
iving in charity with their neighbors will by no means be excluded, but 
on the contrary be freely admitted to the common privileges of mem- 
ership. } a 
' Application for copies of the Constitution, propositions for the pur- 
chase of stock, and applications for resident membership with credentials 
ay be addressed post-paid either to the Rev. Lemuel C. Belding on 
the premises, or to Solyman Brown, 183 Park Place, New York. 


We are very much pleased with this little Phalanx, which is 
how starting into existence. Rev. Dr. Belding, the clergyman at 
the head of it, is a mafi of sound judgment, great practical energy, 


a 


faith and future salvation.. He knows that “ work is worship,” 
that order, economy and justice must exist on earth in the practi- 
cal affairs of men, as they do wherever God’s laws are carried out, 
and that if men would pray in deed, as they do in word,those 
principles would soon be realized in this world. 

He enjoys the confidence of the people around him, and unites 
with them practically in the enterprise, setting an example by 
putting in his own land and other property, and doing his share 
of the anor. They who have engaged in the enterprise, have 
good farms, flocks and teams, and some workshops and manufac- 
tories; they have the elements of an Association; all they have to 
do is to unite, associate their interests, form a joint-stock property 
of their isolated properties, build a large and commodious Edifice, 
and organize upon principles of unity, economy and justice, the 
various branches of agricultural, manufacturing and domestic 
labor. As they are well aequainted with and have confidence in 
each other, they can do all this; each individual knowing and 
feeling satisfied that the community or association will be govern- 
ed in its industrial and financial operations by principles of justice, 
of love to the neighbor and religious unity. 

The latter is a great point to be obtained. In our perverted 
societies, the social affections, the rights of our fellow-men, the 
‘love of the neighbor,” in short, are trampled under foot from in- 
dividual, selfish and worldly motives: but when we can find a 
body of men in whom the sacred sentiment of doing justly and 
rightly by their fellow-men, is kindled, then Associe‘ion is an 
easy and natural thing, and success is absolutely certain. How- 
ever smothered this sentiment is at present in the souls of men, 
we assert that it can be aroused in the immense majority, when 
the false, perverting and harrassing social influences which sur- 
round them, are done away with, and in a generation raised in 
the Combined Order, it will burn in all hearts, and reign supreme 
over what is called the selfish nature of man. He who says it 
cannot, calumniates Man—-and God whose work he is—and pos- 
sesses a soul filled with doubt and distrust and darkness. 


WeEsTERN New-York Inpustriatn AssociaTion.—This Association 
have purchased, at the mouth of Sandy Creek, in the town of Clarkson, 
in this county, a tract of land of seventeen hundred acres, at a few cents 
over twenty dollars per acre, with good water power, two saw mills, 
grist mill and other buildings. They have under consideration other 
property adjoining, that has been offered them at a fair price, sufficient 
to make the whele domain 3,000 acres. They have paid, in stock and 
exchange of other property, and secured altogether, about $10,000, and 
have, besides, almost all the teams or horses and oxen, and cows, sheep, 
hogs and bees, that they may require for the working and stocking of 
the farm. On the first of February a hundred mechanics are preparing 
to move on to construct the workshops for the different mechanical 
branches, and to erect temporary buildings for the accomodation of the 
rest of the members who go on the first of April. 

The members have arranged their purchase so that good, unincum- 
bered city property to the amount of $13,000 will be taken in payment 
for their domain, and the balance in six and nine years. 

Applications for membership may be made to Simeon M. Dagget, 
Frederick S. Church, Esqs., Claikson ; David Bonesteel, on the Domain; 
Dr. Moses L. Gage, Kendall, Orleans Co. ; Samuel M. Porter, Holley, 
Orleans Co. ; Marvin Smith, Richmond, Ontario Co. ; and in Rochester, 
before the Ist of February, to Thomas Pound, E. A. Theller, Henry 8. 
Randall and Hiram Carmichael, as after that date they will be on the 
domaia.—{ Rochester Democrat. 





(From the Fulton Sun, Oswego Co. N. Y.) 
ASSOCIATION. 
Some of the friends of association on the Fourier System in this place, 
visited the Association at Watertown last week, and at the request of 


\the friends generally in this village, they met them on Tuesday evening 


of this week, to give them such information as they had obtained. It 
was of a practical nature, highly interesting and useful, and went to 
show very clearly the importance of adhering strictly to the prihciples 
and regulations laid down by Fourier. 

We hope that such as regret the cringing servility to which many of 
the aristocrats of our country are but too successful in reducing the 
poor in their employment, will examine this system thoroughly ; and 
we are sure they will fiud in ita remedy. They will cee how easy it 
is for men uniting their means together and furnished with a direction 
for the proper application of their Jabor, to successfully resist oppression, 
before which, single-handed they could not stand... They will find what 








and clear views+-not merely a theologian, talking only of abstract 


cannot fail to interest the feelings of the Philanthropist and the Patriot, 
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that the tendency of the system is to elevate man from a state of 
poverty and servile dependence to a competency and a consciousness 
that they occupy a responsible station among their fellow men which 
demands the exercise of an influence in favor of equal rights and the 
improvement of the eondition of the human race and the elevation of 
their character. ; 

Notice was giventhat A.M. Watson Esq., President ef the Association 
at Watertown, would lecture here in about two weeks, definite notice 
to be given on ascertaining the precise time. 

A resolution was passed directing the publication of the proceedings of 
the meeting in our paper, but not having room to insert them at length 
this week, we give this condensed view of them, accompanied by afew 
thoughts suggested by the remarks of the speakers on the occasion. 

We have received communications from different parts of the county 
assuring us of a rapidly increasing interest on the subject. 


We take occasion in this connection to correct a misapprehension 
in regard to ‘the Jefferson County Association.” A paragraph 
going the rounds of the papers, states, that it intends emigrating 
to lowa territory in the spring; this is an error; it is another 
Association formed in the same county, called the Iowa Pioneer 
Phalanx, that will gothere, and which has been confounded with 
it.—[Eprrors PHaALaNnx. 





(From the Primitive Expounder, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 
ALPHADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 

Notice is hereby given, that a Fourier industrial Association, called 
the Alphadelphia Association, has been formed in this State, under the 
most flattering prospects. A constitution has been adopted and signed, 
and a domain selected on the Kalamazoo river, which seems to possess 
all the advantages that could be desired. 

The officers of this Association will open Books to receive subscrip- 
tions for membership and stock on the first Monday of February next, 
at the following places namely : 

Belivue, Eaton Co. 


Henry D. Hall’s store, 
Battle Creek, 


Charles Mason’s house, 


Marshall, Sam. Camp, (shoe store) 
Comstock, Harvey Keith’s house, 
Columbia, Jackson Co. Amos Picket, ‘“ 

Spring Arbor, William Grant, ‘“ 

Ann Arbor, H. R. Schetterly, “ 
Franklin, Winthrop Worthing, 
Birmingham, Rev. A. H. Curtis, 
Northville, S. Hungerford and E. Morse, 
Unadilla, William 8. Mead, 


The books will be opened during six days, and any subscriptions in 
Anem willbe considered merely proposals, and not binding upon any 
person ; the object being to collect statistics to enable the Association 
to elect its officers at its first annual meeting, notice of which will be 
given by the President as soon as the Legislature shall have granted a 
charter. 

Let all persons who desire to join, give accurate information on all 
the points stated below. 


It is extremely probable (judging from the information possessed) that}! 
only half the applicants can be received into one Association, because || 


the number will be too great: and if such should be the the case, two 
Associations will doubtless be formed ; for such is the enthusiasm, es- 
pecially in the west, that people will not suffer themselves to be dis- 
appointed. 

All persons applying for membership or stock, or both, will state their 
ages, occupation or occupations, (if they are able to pursue more than 
one to advantage.) If the proposer has a family, he, or she, will state 
the number of persons in it, their ages and sexes, respectively, and oc- 
cupations of the older Gf any.) The Association wants industrious 
laborers, as much as mechanics, artisans and manufacturers. If the 
subscription is for stock alone, or membership and stock conjoined, the 
applicant will state the probable amount at a fair cash value: and the 
kind—whether money, improved real estate, (for the Association will 
receive no unimproved land, detached from improvements,) animals of 
all kinds, farmer’s implements, mechanic’s tools, manufacturer's ma- 
chinery, and every other kind of property which an Association can use. 
A thrashing machine, which requires four span of horses to move it, 
will be acceptable, if in good order; but no fanning mills, and but a 
very few ploughs, harrows, waggons, &c., will be wanted, compared 
with the number now used by the same number of farmers out of Asso- 
ciation: those who go on the Domain in the spring, will have the first 
chance of Supplying the demand. 

Improved real estate will be received on the following conditions.— 
The Directors of the Association being ‘chosen in reference to their 
ability to perform their duty equitably and impartially, will proceed to 
the Domain, and appraise it at a fair cash value, immediately after the 
first annual meeting: and then visit every other part of the State where 
improved farms have been offered, and appraise them in the same man- 
ner. No Director will participate mm appraising his own, or his next 
aeighbor’s or relative’s land. The Association will then issue certifi- 


cates of stock for all the land of the domain; and the owners of lands 
elsewhere, will execute a power of attorney to the travelling agent of 
the Association, enabling him to sell or exchange them at the appraised 
value, and if they sell for more, the owner gets the overplus. The 
owner also has the right of selling at what price he pleases: and when 
the proceeds shall have come into the treasury, certificates of stock will 
be issued to the owner for the full amount of the proceeds. The owner 
of the land will have the control of it, and manage it as his own, till the 
agent or he shall have sold it. 

Those who wish more extended information will find it in an Extra, 
containing the constitution &c. and for sale at all the places where 
books are opened, and by the following persons: 

S. B. Morehouse, Albion, Norman Granger, Manchester, J. R. Bow- 
ers, York, Rev. C. P. West, Otsego, Rev. J. H. Sanford, Kensington, 
Doct. I. Smead, Pontiac, Capt. Proctor, Schoolcraft, E. Hunt, Union 
City, P. M. Litchfield, John Curtis, Norville. Price 6 cents per copy. 





MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF ASSOCIATION. 
AT SOUTHPORT, WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 


A meeting of the friends of “* Association,’ as discovered and illus- 
trated by the late Charles Fourier, was convened at the Village Hall, in 
Southport, W.T. on Monday evening, Dec. 11. S. Fisu, Esq. was called 
to the Chair, and C. Cremenr, appointed Secretary. The tollowing 
Preamble and Resolutions were submitted and adopted. 

Whereas, Mankind are free to admit that there exists in the world a 
vast amount of human suffering, which they are unwilling to charge 
upon their Maker, and equally unwilling to attribute to éhemselucs, they 
thereby leave the source of their miseries wholly undefined. 

A certain few attribute all the evils of life to a durk and mysterious 
Spirit, (to whom we tnink is ascribed more influence than he is per- 
mitted to possess). and believing man was created to he miserable on 
learth, they look upon every secular effort to ameliorate his condition, 
| as invading the precincts of the Church, whose doctrines they claim the 
| sole privilege of expounding ; and proclaim that unless the evils of man- 
| kind are eradicated by the diffusion of their established dogmas, all at- 
tempts to accomplish it naust be visionary and fail of success. 

There are other classes whose inierests clash with a better state of 
things ; whose income will be circumscribed, when ignorance, vice and 
misery shall be supplanted by education, virtue, and happiness, and they 
therefore oppose the progress of Social Reform, as recommended by 
Charles Fourier, either because it will in a great measure stop the scurce 
of their unenviable gains, or because they do not understand its merits, 
and will not investigate its claims. 

In whatever light we view man in his present social condition, we 
find his greatest enemy to be man. Such a state of things is unnatural, 
and to say that it cannot be remedied, is libellous upon the character 
of the Deity, and blasphemy for man to suggest. 

The world has long been struggling against the unnatural state of 

things which the vices of earlier ages had induced, but without a proper 

| Point of union we continue to fight like the army which sprung from the 
‘sown dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, until we are all slain together. And 
|until we fix upon a point where our interests are united, we shall be 
laboring to ‘‘damn the mountain stream with sand, and fetter fire with 
| a flaxen band.” 

We believe, that the new social organization as discovered and illus- 
trated by the lat Charles, Fourier, is well adapted to remove most of 
the causes of crime and misery which now exist, and to confer innumer- 
able benefits upon mankind. Therefore it is, 

Resolved, Ist. That we,associate ourselves together to be known as 
the Fourier Club. 

2ad. That we unite our efforts and our means for the procuring and 
disseminatingja full and general knowledge of Fourier’s principles of So- 
cial Science throughout our new and flourishing territory. 

3rd. That we will meet once in each week for the purpose of hearing 
lectures upon, and discussing the principles of this science. 

4th. That in no portion of our country is concert of action and asso- 
ciated surength more necessary than in the north-west, from the fact 
that capital is deficient and the demand for it great, which gives to the 
unprincipled the power of extorting to the fullest extent which miserly 
avarice will allow. 
| Finally, That when we contrast the present condition of man as 
viewed in his isolated household, his unavoidably useless expenditures, 
his unpaid labor, his wa:ted and unemployed time, his uneducated 
\children, and his thousand unsatisfied wants, with that better state 
which common sense teaches, will flow from a unity of inierests with 
combined wealth and knowledge, and effort, we feel it a duty we owe 
to ourselves, to our children, and the community at large, to lose no 
time in testing its benefits practically, in order that we can better and 
sooner recommend it to the world. 

The meeting adjourned until Friday evening next, when a lecture 
will be delivered by Dr. Parnell], on the subject of Association. 

C. Crement, Secretary. S. FISH, President. 











At a meeting of the Southport Fourier C'ub, holden at the Village 
Hall, pursuant to adjournment, on the evening of the 22nd inst., an able 
and appropriate Address was delivered by Docror Parnent on the cu 
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ject of AssocratTion; after which the object of the meeting having been \! a bend to unite those, whom the necessities and temptations of the world 
stated by S. Fisu, Esq., Chairman, the tollowing By-Laws were pre-|| drive into setfish collision. By contrast with the law of love announced 
sented by a committee previously appointed for that purpose. |, from our pulpits—our actual divisions into castes, separated by accidental 
Article 1. This Society shall be known by the name of the Soura-|| circumstances—our daily cheatings, lyings, cverreachings, abuses of 
port Fourier Crus. Its object shall be to investigate the Social System power and opportunity—our cempetitions and rivalries, are admitted to 
discovered by Cuartes Fourier. \|}be intolerable hypocrisies. Hospitals, almshouses, prisons, are loud 
Art. 2. Its officers shall consist of a President, Recording and Cor-||Comments upon the universal selfishness of our existing social relations. 
responding Secretaries, and a Treasurer ; and these four shall compose || Strange obliquity! when we point to the very institutions, which are the 
ex officio, an Executive Committee. i horrible evidences of our accustomed inhumanity in the week day work 
Art. 3. All of its officers shall be elected by vote, and shall hold their|| of life, as monuments of the brotherly kindness, preached about and 
offices for six months, and until others are eleeted in their stead. || prayed for on days of rest. Either let us unblushingly assert that Love 
Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all regular, | 18 @ Visionary abstraction, sentimental nonsense, fit for poets to dream 
meetings of the society. || of, but unworthy the thought of practical men, or else let us prove that 
Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Reeording Secretary to take charge | in fact it can govern every occupation, and our whole intercourse. So says 
of all books and papers belonging to the Club—to deliver any book or||the Christian Heart of Society to-day. 
paper belonging to the Club in his possession, to any member not having|| 2- The various partial Reforms, which agitate our cities and towns, 
one, at any time on application—to keep records of all regular meetings, || Which send armies of lecturers, and scatter snow storms of papers and 
and all important business transacted by the Society or its Executive | tracts over the land, which animate conversation around every private 
Committee. || fireside anc in every bar-room, steamboat, rail-car, all naturally and ne- 
Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to carry || Cessarily tend to central Social Reorganization. The Abolitionist finds, 
on all written correspondence which the Society or its Executive Com-||that his universal principles of Freedom and Human Rights apply to the 
mittee may direct. || serfdom of wages as well as to that of chains, tothe oppressions of White 
Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect all Siistiteestitel |and Black alike; and sees that nothing but an elevation of Labor to its 
or other moneys which the Society may from time to time direct—to||true dignity everywhere, and an honoring of all men according to their 
pay out such moneys as the Society or its Executive Committee may ||Seauine worth, can complete the work of redemption which he lengs for. 
order, ‘and to keep’an exact account of all such moneys received and || The Non-Resistant finds, that the wars which desolate the fruitful earth, 
paid out—reporting whenever called upon by the Society. waste national resources, engulf human energies, and make death a less 
Art. 8. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee (afte evil than the hell of brutal passions thus set ‘oose, are the final result of 
choosing their own Chairman) to execute and carry out all orders ot || the petty wars of competition, which make each maa in his own sphere 
the Society and bring before it such measures as they may deem proper, || 8” Ishmael ; and sees, that legalized murders and penitentiaries, and 
for disseminating its princlples and carrying out the designs of its forma- the government of force can be put away, only by giving every human 
tion. It shall also be their duty to call a meeting of the Club at any||>e™g the free development and exercise of his best powers in right and 
time they may think proper by notifying the members thereof. | useful directions. The Temperance advocate finds the explanation of his 
Art. 9. It shall be the duty of the members to attend all regular meet- brethren’s excesses in the depressing influences of their monotonous 
ings of the Club—to vote on all questions and motions before it—to re- employments, in their wretched homes, anxieties, Coarse associations ; 
turn all books and papers drawn by them from the Secretary io him and sees, that to cure society of the madness of intemperance, we must 
within six days from the time of receiving the same—to conduct them-|j 4i8cover and use some healthtul and pure stimulants, refining recreations, 
selves with order and decorum in all meetings—to pay all taxes levied|| Wi4et culture, steadier occupation, larger spheres of action and thought, 
by a vote of the Society—and to use all due diligence for investigation||®0bler interests, above all freer access to the most elevating society. 
and furthering the object of the Society. The Moral Reformer finds in the dependance of wem:», ‘':¢ meagre 
Art. 10. Any person may become a member of this Club, by sub-|| Pittance paid for their services, the frivolity resulting tom superficial 
scribing to these articles and paying to the Treasurer twenty-five cents.|| “4Ucation, the extravagant demands vi iasuiva, the worldly selfishness 
Art. 11. This Society may be dissolved at any regular meeting, by of many, if not most marriages, the limited avenues opened for female 
a vote of two-thirds of the members present, notice thereof having been || "ties, and the general tone of insincere flattery, an explanation of 
given at a previous meeting; and in case of such dissolution, the Club|| the hideous maelstrom of licentiousness ; and sees, that mothing but the 
may dispose of their funds and library as they shall deem proper. securing for Woman an equally free career with Man will enable her to 
Art. 12. These articles may be added to, altered or amended at any||#ttain the commanding power, which husbands, sons, brothers, fathers 
regular meeting, by a majority of the members present. need to have forever poured upon them, to purify and sofien their char- 
Which having been adopted, the following officers were elected : jacters. It is seen, too, that the concealments which are possible in so- 
Turopore Newent, President. - ciety, as now constructed, favor the outrages which pollute it ; and that 
Lester Rounps, Rec. Secretary. ||all need to live in the full light of a common conscience, of a common 
Warren Case, Cor. Secretary. sense. The Phystologist finds, that excessive weariness, deforming la- 
R. B. Waxvo, Treasurer. || bors, ill-regulated hours, bad air, adulterated food, want of abundance 
On motion, resolved that the Corresponding Secretary procure six |°f water, wretchedly constructed houses, crowded dwellings, breed 
copies of the Phalanx, or Journal of Social Science, for the use ef the |Sucha general miasm of disease and lassitude, that not one ina thousand 
Club ; after which the meeting adjourned. 'jreaches symmetric manhood ; and sees, that rotation of occupations, 
Lester Rounps, Secretary. T. NEWELL, President. ||country air, leisure and recieation, wholesome and well prepared viands, 
liberal baths, manly games, are indispensable means to cure the state of 
| half-sickness, which unmans the moral and mental energies of so many, 






































From Tue Present for January, we take the following, relating to'| 
the Convention held at Boston, in December last. | 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. | 
SOCIAL REFORM CONVENTION AT DusTON. 


} 
| 


| 
} 
I. PERSONS PRESENT, THEIR NUMBERS AND MOTIVES. 


was the commencement of a public movement upon the subject of Social 
Reform, which will flow on wider, deeper, stronger, until it has provedin, 
deeds the practicability of societies organized, from their central princi- 
ple of faith to the minutest detail of industry and pleasure, according to 
the OrpER or Love. This movement has been long gathering. A hun- 
dred rills and rivers of humanity have fed it. 

1. The Christian Spirit of the Sons cf the Pilgrims, wearied by po- 
lemies, earnest for fuller actualization of brotherhood in the business 
and labors of daily affairs, strengthened by endless efforts of benevolence, 
and yet disheartened at the small results of public and private charities, 
looks with longing to plans which seek to substitute radical justice in 
production, distribution, and use, for superficial alleviation of wrongs. 
The Christian Conscience of our people sees that Society itself causes 
ihe very crimes which it punishes, the very wants which it taxes itself so 
insufficiently to supply. The holding pews in a meeting-house, assem- 
bling afew times in the week for devotion, and supporting a teacher 
and pastor, is felt to be a kind of association too utterly inadequate, to 
deserve the name of church-fellowship. The religious sentiment, con- 
centrating upon the practical application of its professed principles, con- 





and spreads such a sorry dullness over cheerful spirits. Andso wemight 
go round the circle of the noble Reforms, which have stirred foryears past 
with ever-increasing power the public mind, and show how each and 
‘all demand for their fulfilment, associations of men and women, resolute 
\to do perfect justice to human nature, by perfect obedience to the Creator’s 
laws. 





y | 3. The Political changes of the country tend to the same result of the 
Tuts convention marked an era in the history of New England. It || peaceful establishment of juster relations in all details of social existence. 


It is seen, that the great parties which divide the country are but the 
aggregate of the little parties which divide every town, and that these 
again are but the concentrated expression of strifes which embitter the 
every day transactions of all kinds of business. Unjust division of toils, 
unequal distribution of profits, isolation and opposition of interests, is the 
radical difficulty, which the whole nation recognises The Capitalist 
knows, that every day the tenure of his possessions becomes more in- 
secure, his investments less certain, from the restless experiments of 
those who, confident that they are not duly recompensed for their weary 
drudgery, resort to any new expedient, any new shift; and either from 
fear, if he is selfish, or trom humanity, if he is generous, inquires for 
some mode by which he may aid to enrich a Jarger multitude without 
impoverishing his own family. On the other hand, the Working Man, 
longing under the stimulus of our free institutions, for social elevation, 
wishing thorough education aud refjnement for himself and children, 
sick of the petty frauds which cheat him at every side out of his hard 
earnings, in unkind relations with his employer, in unnatural competi- 
tion with his fellow-laborer, feels that the rust of jealousy is eating into 
the golden links of his affections ; and either learns to hate the prosperous, 














